One  group  in  the  state 
has  gained  the  support 
of  area  industries  in 
cosponsoring  a series  of 
paintings,  called 
portraits  of  our  time, 
that  portray  the 
business  world.  ’’ 

—a  Pennsylvania  artist 
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The  photo-journalistic  presentation  in  this  book  is 
the  creative  work  of  Mark  Cohen,  of  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cohen  whose  international 
reputation  has  earned  him  salon  showings  in 
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Many  groups  and  individuals  gave  their  time  and 
energies  in  responding  to  the  recjuests  of  the 
Council  and  making  this  publication  possible. 


• • • • 


1 he  text  of  this  publication  is  a focus  on  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  our  artists.  I he  format 
is  a focus  on  what  is,  essentially,  the  justification 
of  both  the  survey  and  the  Council-the  spirit  of 
Pennsylvania  art. 

"Pennsylvania  Culture-The  Arts,  the  Artists,  the 
Audience,"  was  designed  by  a graphic  artist-a 
Pennsylvanian.  The  j^hotographic  presentations  of 
the  arts  of  ballet  and  of  music— expressed  by 
Pennsylvanians-were  executed  by  an  artist  of 
photography-a  Pennsylvanian.  The  experimental 
poem  was  conceived  for  this  publication  by  an 
internationally  known  |5oet— a Pennsylvanian.  And 
the  print,  created  expressly  for  this  book,  was  done 
by  an  established  gra()hic  artist— a Pennsylvanian. 

The  creativity  in  these  works  of  art  is  what  this 
book  is  all  about. 


"I  HAVE  LOOKED  FORWARD. 


It  has  long  been  rny  personal  belief  that  the  vital 
spirit  of  a country  or  a community  finds  its  most 
enduring  monument  in  the  artistic  accomplishments  of 
the  people  of  the  era.  In  the  cultural  achievements  of 
our  predecessors,  we  see  the  hopes,  dreams  and 
aspirations  that  have  molded  our  country  and  our 
Commonwealth,  our  heritage  and  our  future. 

When  I became  your  Governor,  I joined  with  the 
state  legislature  in  requesting  a closer  examination  of 
the  arts  in  Pennsylvania.  I have  looked  forward  to  the 
results  of  this  survey  for  two  reasons.  First,  like  many  of 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanians,  I felt  a responsibility  to 
support  and  assist  the  living  arts  of  our  times  in  any 
possible  way.  Second,  I had  a deep  concern  for  the 
position  of  the  arts  in  our  increasingly  technological 
society. 

This  examination  of  the  arts  is  now  completed.  After 
more  than  a year  of  intensive  study,  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  its  staff  have  compiled  an 
all-inclusive  survey  of  the  artistic  and  cultural  resources 
of  our  Commonwealth.  The  findings  of  this  statewide 
effort  are  presented  in  this  publication. 

In  many  ways,  the  results  of  this  inventory  represent 
a standard  of  excellence  for  the  arts  in  Pennsylvania. 
Our  Commonwealth  has  nurtured,  throughout  our 
history,  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  American  artistic 
expression,  and  we  are  continuing  this  tradition  today. 
Our  museums  and  galleries,  theaters  and  concert  halls, 
workshops  and  classrooms,  all  show  evidence  of  a 
living  involvement  in  the  arts.  Our  artists  and  their 
works  are  renowned  throughout  the  country  and  the 
world.  And  our  record  is  one  of  continuing  effort  and 
continuing  achievement. 


But,  despite  the  accomplishments  of  Pennsylvanians 
in  the  arts,  there  are  many  areas  of  creative  endeavor 
that  need  our  increased  support  and  participation.  The 
aspirations  of  our  artists  cannot  be  met  without  the 
help  and  approval  of  all  Pennsylvanians.  When  we  take 
pride  in  our  accomplishments,  we  must  also  take  stock 
of  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  standards  of  excellence 
we  have  come  to  expect  of  our  artists. 

Through  the  Council  on  the  Arts,  we  can  provide  a 
major  portion  of  the  necessary  assistance  to  the  cultural 
groups  in  our  state,  therefore,  I am  requesting  the 
Council  to  immediately  examine  all  possible  ways  in 
which  we  can  equip  our  artists  with  the  manpower, 
facilities  and  encouragement  needed  for  the  success  of 
creative  life. 

The  Council  will,  I am  certain,  approach  this  next 
task  as  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  as  it  has 
prepared  the  survey  we  are  now  publishing.  I urge  all 
citizens  to  continue  to  support  the  activities,  projects 
and  recommendations  of  the  Council,  and  encourage 
the  implementation  of  those  programs  that  can  correct 
the  difficulties  now  handicapping  our  State's  artists.  I 
also  urge  all  citizens  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
c ultural  endeavors  of  our  Commonwealth  and  to  offer 
positive  support  of  the  arts  in  Pennsylvania. 

Through  our  efforts  as  Pennsylvanians  and  as  patrons 
of  the  arts,  we  can  continue  to  provide  the  imaginative 
planning  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  Pennsylvania 
leadershif)  throughout  our  history. 


Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Governor 

Commonwcwith  of  Ponnsylvani,! 


"ONE  CAN  TAKE  SOUNDINGS... 


Within  these  pages  one  can  take  soundings  on  the  arts 
in  Pennsylvania,  1967-1968.  The  depths  and  the 
shallows  are  clearly  discernible.  As  you  read  this  report, 
we  are  certain  that  you  will  share  with  us  feelings 
alternating  between  pride  and  despair.  So  much  has 
been  done.  So  much  is  being  done,  but  there  is  so 
much  to  do. 

Ironically,  despite  an  obvious  increase  in  arts-interest, 
financial  support  from  the  public  has  not  been  enough 
to  sustain  the  costs  of  productions.  Neither  music  halls 
nor  museums  have  been  spared  this  incongruity. 

Perhaps  as  the  younger  generation,  better  schooled  in 
art  appreciation,  moves  toward  maturity,  the  situation 
will  right  itself. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tastes  of  the  citizenry  are 
unfathomable  depths  which  cannot  be  adequately 
charted.  And  it  is  the  ebb  tide  of  enthusiasm  or  the 
flow  of  indifference  which  so  often  marks  success  or 
failure  of  various  art  forms.  The  box  office  may  be  a 
poor  criteria  of  worth,  but  it  generally  is  the  standard 
of  survival. 

Nonetheless,  those  who  think  about  our  res|)onsibilities 
to  the  culture  of  civilization  know  that  we  have  need 
for  poets  as  well  as  physicists.  The  spirit  of  men 
responds  more  to  a moving  line  of  verse  than  to  a cold 
mathematical  formula. 

We  must  be  passionately  concerned  with  the  quality 
of  life  measured  by  the  excellence  of  the  arts.  This  is 
our  goal,  and  our  work  as  a Council  should  be 
measured  by  this  standard. 

It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  Governors  Scranton  and 
Shafer  and  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  that 
we  have  the  Council  on  the  Arts.  Through  it  we  hope 
to  harness  the  energies  of  performers  and  public  so 
that  they  may,  respectively,  act  and  react  in  the  fullest 
content  of  the  word,  "concert,"  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  creative  artists  in  whatever  art  form  they 
may  be  working  and  to  thereby  enrich  the  lives  of  all 
the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth. 


It  is  illuminating,  too,  that  businessmen  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  have  contributed  time  and  treasure 
to  support  the  arts  in  their  communities. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  national  government 
is  cooperating  in  the  intensive  work  of  state  councils, 
such  as  our  own. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  will  be  people  who 
decide.  Countless  forces  are  at  work  to  stimulate  their 
appetites  for  "the  finer  things  in  life."  Record  clubs,  art 
courses,  radio  and  television  programs  offer  unlimited 
opportunities  to  develop  a deeper  understanding.  But 
these  also  establish  yardsticks  of  excellence  which 
sometimes  insulate  the  citizens  against  those  aspiring 
for  the  same  degree  of  perfection  and  recognition. 

Applause  for  the  accomplished  artist  is  always 
merited,  but  there  is  a singular  joy  in  helping  to  shape 
the  careers  of  those  who  are  on  the  way  up.  To 
encourage  those  who  believe  that  through  their  chosen 
media  they  may  bring  rewarding  moments  to  others  is 
rewarding  in  itself. 

Pennsylvania  has  enriched  the  culture  of  our  nation. 
From  the  masterwork  of  West,  Peale,  Bakins,  Cassatt 
and  others,  to  the  anonymous  decor  of  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  art  and  craft— from  the  world-renowned 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  Orchestras  to  the 
harpsichord  loveliness  of  hymns  of  the  Harmony 
Society— from  the  delightful  terpsichory  of  Gene  Kelly 
to  the  excitement  of  the  swift-rising  Pennsylvania  Ballet 
— from  the  dramatic  genius  of  )oe  lefferson  and  our 
adopted  Fanny  Kemble  to  the  scores  of  Pennsylvanians 
who  have  achieved  fame  on  Broadway  and  in 
Hollywood-a  sparkling  legacy  has  been  fashioned. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the 
Arts  to  nurture  the  seeds  of  talent  within  our  present, 
so  that  we  may  give  the  future  the  joys  we  have 
derived  from  our  past. 

And  this  volume  represents  a place  from  where  the 
journey  can  begin. 


THEODORE  L.  HAZLETT,  Chairm.m 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts 


This  book  is  a story  about  yesterday  . . . and  a 
dream  about  tomorrow. 

It  is  also  a technical  an 
about  creativity. 

And  it  is,  finally,  an  objective  summary  ...  of  a 
completely  subjective  world. 

It  is  a book  about  the  resources  in  the  arts  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  outdated  almost  from  its  conception. 
Since  the  research  for  this  book  first  began  to  be 
compiled,  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  groups  that 
shared  in  this  survey  have  changed.  Many  have 
improved,  a few  have  suffered,  but  none  have 
remained  the  same. 

It  was  outdistanced  during  its  preparation. 

Daily,  more  activities  in  the  arts  are  happening  in 
Pennsylvania.  Daily,  new  organizations  devoted  to 
the  arts  are  formed.  And  daily,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts  is  expanding 
its  knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
art  world. 

And  it  is  unfinished  at  its  completion.  The 
continuing  pulse  of  artistic  expression  cannot  be 
halted.  Its  growth  does  not  stop  at  an  arbitrary 
date.  And  its  possibilities  are  infinite. 


alysis  . . . with  a message 


This  book  first  began  in  early  1967,  when  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsyb  ania  Council  on  the 
Arts,  created  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsyb  ania  under  an  Act  of  January,'  25th,  1966 
[P.L.  15421,  1965,  began  its  formal  operations.  The 
Council  was  charged  with  the  tasks  of  increasing 
opportunities  for  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  encouraging 
and  sustaining  artists  and  institutions  of  the  arts, 
and  encouraging  private  and  local  initiati\'e  in  the 
arts.  It  is  composed  of  19  members,  including 
legislators  and  private  citizens,  who  are  competent 
and  experienced  in  the  arts.  Working  under  the 
Council’s  direction  is  a small  administrative  staff  of 
professional  personnel . 

The  Council  and  its  activities  are  funded  by 
appropriations  from  the  state  legislature  and  grants 
from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a 
branch  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  As  a result  of  the  participation 
through  the  National  Endowment,  over  107,000 
federal  tax  dollars  already  have  been  brought  back 
to  Pennsyb  ania  under  the  arts  program,  and 
Pennsylvania  is  ninth  in  state  fund  participation 
among  the  states  taking  part  in  the  arts  assistance 
program. 

The  first  mandate  the  Governor  and  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  gave  the  newly  formed  state 
Arts  Council  under  the  law  was  to  “make  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  public  and  private 
institutions  engaged  within  the  State  in  artistic  and 
cultural  activities.  . . .” 

This  publication  contains  the  results  of  this  survey. 
It  is  the  first  all-encompassing  study  of  cultural 
activities  published  in  this  state.  Hopefully,  it 
will  serve  as  an  enlightening  summary  for  all 
individuals  interested  in  the  arts,  and  as  a valuable 
reference  tool  for  intermedia  artists.  Most 
importantly,  it  will  provide  the  base  for  developing 
a state  wide  program  designed  to  enhance 
substantially  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  information  in  this  report  represents  the  results 
of  a year-long,  three-pronged,  in-depth  surv'ey.  The 
methods  used  to  obtain  information  were  fact- 
finding personal  interviews,  fiuestionnaires,  and 
public  forums. 


The  personal  interviews  were  held  early  in  the 
sur\'ey,  and  were  the  basis  for  discovering  the 
centers  of  artistic  influence  throughout  the  state. 
The  Council  staff  contacted  knowledgeable 
individuals  in  all  sections  of  the  state  and  compiled 
an  initial  reference  of  art  groups  in  each  area. 

Special  questionnaires  were  developed  and  sent 
to  all  known  artists  and  culturalb'  imob  ed  groups 
in  the  state.  These  questionnaires  \^'ere  based  on 
auditing  techniques  and  opinion  testing  methods 
and  were  designed  to  obtain  information  of 
maximum  validity  and  usability.  Two  types  of 
questionnaires  were  used— one  directed  tow'ard 
the  artists,  groups  and  institutions  in  each  separate 
art  field,  and  one  designed  for  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  engaged  in  all 
areas  of  the  arts.  The  material  obtained  from  the 
specialized  art  groups  is  examined  in  the  sections 
devoted  to  each  of  the  art  forms.  The  programs  of 
the  educational  institutions  are  presented  in  a 
separate  comprehensive  section. 

The  statistical  analyses  of  the  factual  data  in  the 
questionnaires  were  the  work  of  a skilled, 
professional  organization,  w'orking  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council  staff.  Hundreds  of  artists 
and  cultural  groups  submitted  information  through 
these  questionnaires. 

Nineteen  public  forums  were  conducted  by  the 
Council  on  the  Arts  in  geographical  centers  of 
influence  of  the  state.  Local  representati\’cs  of  all 
the  art  forms  and  Council  members  took  part  in  the 
creative  dialogue  of  the  forums,  and  written 
testimony  was  also  presented. 

The  comments  and  (juotations  in  the  text  of  this 
publication  were  made  by  individual  Pennsyb'anians 
invobed  in  the  arts.  They  were  excerpted  from 
written  statements,  from  testimony  given  at  the 
public  forums  or  from  inlormation  obtained  during 
the  personal  interviews. 

Unfortunately,  none  ol  the  three  methods  of 
research  can  be  consideix'd  completely  acenrate, 
and,  inevitably,  there  are  certain  to  be  omissions  or 
inaccuracies.  For  these,  only  apologies  can  be 
offered  with  a pica  to  inform  the  Arts  Council  of 
any  discrepancies. 


And  a commentary 


Many  of  the  salient  trends,  attitudes  and  opinions 
that  are  prevalent  in  the  art  world  of  Pennsylvania 
cannot  he  measured  pragmatically.  Statistical  terms 
and  data  cannot  com  ey  the  siihjective  attrihntes 
that  become  apparent  in  a conscientious  cxalnation 
of  all  the  resources  in  the  state.  Bnt  these  snhjecti\  e 
views  and  impressions,  as  presented  hy  artists 
participating  in  the  survey,  cannot  he  ignored. 

The  snrx'cy  shows  that  the  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  overall  status  of  arts  in 
Pennsylvania  is  a pervasive  attitude  of  pessimism. 
Many  artists  in  Pennsylvania— perhaps  too  many— 
feel  that  the  state  is  a cnltnral  wasteland,  inhabited 
by  artistically  ignorant  citizens.  While  it  is  true  that 
most  of  the  groups  in  the  state  suffer  from 
insufficiently  responsive  communities,  the  fact 
remains  that  thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  take  part 
in  cnltnral  activities  daily.  And  this  nnmher  is 
continually  increasing. 

The  pessimism  is  reinforced  hy  the  fact  that 
financial  difficulties  plague  practically  all  artistic 
organizations  in  the  state.  Even  the  best  of 
Pennsylvania’s  cultural  groups  are  faced  with  the 
everyday  realities  of  making  an  insufficient  budget 
fit  an  e.xpanding— and  expensive— program.  But,  in  a 
sense,  this  problem  represents  an  increasing 
involv'ement  in  culture  in  the  state.  If  Pennsylvania  s 
cnltnral  programs  were  not  growing  and  expanding, 
hut  rather  were  stagnating,  there  would  he  no  need 
for  additional  funds.  More  money  is  urgently  needed 
to  support  larger  programs,  and  ways  ol  supplying 
these  funds  must  he  found,  hnt  these  financial 
difficulties  do  not  detract  from  the  increasing 
achievements  of  the  states  artists.  And  cultural 
groups  and  artists  are  seeking  ways  to  augment 
their  funds— in  Erie,  for  example,  a United  Arts 
Eund  drive  has  begun  to  solv’c  the  problem,  and 


the  increasing  concern  of  governmental  agencies  at 
all  levels  is  opening  vital  new  areas  of  financial 
support. 

Another  major  problem- that  can  only  he  solved 
hy  the  very  people  that  participate  in  the  arts,  say 
the  artists  themselv  es— is  the  lack  of  cooperation 
between  artistic  groups,  and  the  unwillingness  to 
consolidate  activities  to  increase  productivity  and 
nnite  audiences.  Often,  useless  ov^er-organization 
and  duplication  of  similar  efforts  hav^e  resulted  in 
wasted  energies,  diminishing  resources  and  failing 
programs.  The  formation  of  local  arts  councils  has 
been  a positive  step  toward  coordinating 
administrative  and  operational  facilities,  and  giving 
groups  the  opportunity  to  share  larger  audiences 
and  budgets,  and  increasingly  profitable  endeav'ors. 

The  snrv'ey  also  indicated  that  the  supporters  of 
the  arts  must  also  faee  the  fact  that  creativity 
cannot  be  molded  to  fit  the  structure  of  a cultural 
organization.  These  organizations  must  exist  to 
support  the  artist,  not  to  force  conformity  to  an 
established  pattern  simply  because  it  is  established. 
In  many  cases,  this  emphasis  on  structure,  rather 
than  creative  substance,  has  stifled  artists,  and  it 
has  also  caused  many  artists  to  leav'e  Pennsylvania 
in  search  of  more  eongenial,  supportive 
environments.  The  concern  ol  artists  over  greater 
exposure  to  the  arts  is  doing  much  to  elimiuate  (his 
problem  of  orgaiiizatioual  handicaps,  as  arc  the 
efforts  of  the  many  artistically  aware  indixiduals  in 
each  community  who  arc  dedicated  to  the  arts.  'Phese 
individuals— patrons  of  the  arts  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  term— recognize  the  fact  that  creatis  ity,  not 
conformity,  is  the  basis  for  art,  and  that  the  arts 
flourish  best  in  an  nnstructured,  fertile  atmosphere. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  \alue  of  this  snr\  ey  lies 
in  providing  the  basis  lor  enhancing  the  arts  in 
Pennsyhania.  'I'he  problems  (hat  ha\e  been 
pointed  out  will  ser\e  as  a directing  force  for  the 
work  of  the  Pennsyhania  Council  on  the  Arts. 

.And  the  future  development  of  the  Council— its 
recommendations  and  programs— will  he  based  on 
what  this  survey  has  shown  to  he  the  needs  and 
re(inirements  ol  all  of  PennsyKania’s  artists.  • 
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THE  DANCE... 

The  human  body  expresses 


art 


T7 

-L  ulfilliiient  has  come  for  few  dancers  in 
Pennsylvania.  For  many  the  state  does  not  satisfy 
their  desires.  And  lor  none  of  them  does  the  state 
offer  a fnll  measure  of  snpi)ort  and  appreciation. 

On  a professional  level,  the  Pennsylvania 
fhillet  CvOmpany  has  received  the  most  recognition. 

It  is  a young,  vital,  company,  rising  rapidly  on  its 
way  to  international  achievement.  Founded  only  six 
years  ago  in  Philadelphia,  the  company  recently  was 
universally  praised  hy  dance  critics  for  its 
performances  in  a week-long  engagement  in 
New  York  Cdty.  It  has  also  been  notably  successful 
in  its  many  performances  throughout  Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania  is  also  the  home  ol  the  Philadelphia 
Dance  Academy,  the  first  school  in  the 
United  States  to  establish  a combined  academic  and 
dance  education  program  lor  grades  one  through 
twelve.  The  Academy  also  offers,  in  coopei'ation 
with  established  state  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
a college  degree  in  music  with  a major  in  dance. 
There  is  also  a repertory  company  associated  with 
the  school. 

And  there  are  smaller,  but  no  less  snccesslnl 
programs  in  many  other  cities  in  Pennsylvania, 
including  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Doylestown,  Erie, 
Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Milton,  Pottstown,  Scranton, 
Steelton,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Williamsport.  These 
studios,  many  of  them  headed  by  former 
professional  dancei's,  gi\  e instruction  in  such  areas 
as  ballet,  modern  dance,  sacred  dance,  and  ethnic 
dancing  to  hundreds  of  students  annually.  Most 
of  these  civic  dance  groups  also  organize  small 
performing  companies  from  among  their  best 
students,  and  some  of  the  smaller  groups  ha\'C 
produced  dancers  and  choreographers  w'ho  have 
gone  on  to  win  national  and  international 
recognition. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  dance  in  regular 
classes,  many  of  the  instructors  participate  in 
lecture  and/or  demonstration  programs  in  both 

^'Our  greatest  problem  is 
to  convinee  our 
neighbors  that  they  need 
not  travel  to  New  York 
or  other  large  cities  to 
hear  good  music,  see 
good  theater  and  ballet, 
and  enjoy  fine  art/' 

— a performin'^  artist 


elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Through  these 
programs,  children  are  given  an  introduction  to  the 
art,  and  an  insight  into  its  creati\e  e.xpression. 
Unfortunately,  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  PennsyKania  seldom  have  educational 
programs  that  woidd  supplement  the  efforts  of 
private  dance  teachers,  and  the  presentations  by 
private  dancers  are  often  the  first  and  only  e.xposure 
to  the  dance  for  a large  number  of  these  children. 

All  of  the  groups  make  a vital  contribution  to  the 
cultural  life  of  PennsyKania.  Last  year,  nine  dance 
groups  in  the  state  reported  94  different  annual 
public  performances  including  six  television  shows. 
Thirty-one  films  were  shown,  three  concerts  held, 

42  workshops,  and  23  courses  in  dance  were  offered. 
Special  programs  included  an  educational  television 
series,  the  production  of  fo  special  films, 
participation  in  different  arts  festixals,  and  various 
civic  programs. 

''What  the  regional  ballet 
eompanies  really  need  is 
the  ehanee  to  perform/’ 

— a Pennsi/lcania  dance  instructor 


Most  of  the  regional  ballet  companies  in 
PennsyKania  also  are  members  of  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Ballet  PTstival  Association,  an  organization 
of  more  than  20  ballet  companies  located  in  the 
northeastern  United  States  and  Canada.  4'he 
A.ssociation  holds  an  annual  Ballet  festival,  which 
is  planned  for  .May  of  next  year  in  Bethlehem. 

The  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  the 
Philadelphia  Dance  Academy,  and  the  smaller 
groups  throughout  the  state  are  proof  that 
Pennsylvania  has  the  potential  to  produce  socially 
and  culturally  \ ahiable  dance  companies  and 
schools.  Unfortunately,  sup|)ort  for  the  dance  is 
api^arently  not  widespread  in  PennsyKania,  since 
about  half  the  state,  including  the  metropolitan 
area  of  Pittsburgh,  does  not  report  any  significant 
activity  in  tfie  field  ol  dance. 


"Community  leaders  do 
not  reeognize  the 
neeessity  of  visual 
and  performing  arts.” 

— a performing  artist 

And  the  support  lor  the  established  groups  is 
limited.  Budgets  are  low,  expenses  are  high,  and 
deficits  a way  of  lite.  For  the  nine  eompanies 
reporting  financial  data  for  f967,  the  total  budget 
was  over  $6f(),()0()  with  two  groups  reporting  a 
combined  balance  of  nearly  $2,000  while  three 
groups  reported  deficits  that  exceed  $57,000. 

Membership  is  low.  Only  586  people,  cither 
dancers,  teachers,  stall  choreographers  or 
technicians  are  reported  as  actix  ely  engaged  in  the 
dance  throughout  the  state  for  the  past  year. 

Nor  are  audiences  large.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
91,000  people— in  a state  with  a population  ol 
approximately  12,000,000— participated  in  all  the 
combined  programs  of  the  PennsyK  ania  groups 
during  1967.  Many  thousands  more,  however,  did 
attend  performances  of  nationalK'  and  internationalK 
known  dance  comj^anies,  including  the  National 
Ballet,  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  the  New  York  City 
Ballet,  and  the  Royal  Ballet,  which  were  brought 
into  the  state  by  either  schools  or  colleges  or  art 
groups  not  devoted  exclusively  to  dance. 

The  problems  besetting  the  dance  groups  can  be 
easily  pointed  out— there  is  not  enough  ol  anything 
that  is  needed  to  support  the  groups  properly. 

Most  eompanies  list  finances  as  their  most  important 
problem,  with  facilities  second,  and  personnel  third. 
Others  feel  that  more  publicity  is  necessary,  that 
leadership  is  often  lacking,  and  that  community 
response  is  poor. 

As  a result  of  these  problems,  it  is  dilficult  lor 
trained,  ((ualified  dancers  and  instructors  to 
maiiitaiii  adeejuately  their  careers  in  PennsyKania, 
and  a more  serious  issiu'  arises  Irom  the  laet  that, 
without  these  j')role.ssional.s,  the  danee  cannot  attain 
state-wide  recognition  and  appreciation. 


To  build  support  lor  the  estaldished  groups  in 
PenusyKauia,  and  to  encourage  de\elopinent  of 
additional  companies,  the  PennsyKania  Council  on 
the  Arts  cosponsored,  with  the  Williamsport  Area 
Community  College,  the  Blair  County  Arts 
Foundation,  the  City  of  Coatesx  ille  Centennial 
Committee  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  lhu\ersity, 
a tour  in  September  of  1967,  of  the  PennsyKania 
Ballet  Company. 

1 his  tour  also  included  three  demonstration 
performance.s— conducted  in  conjunction  with  a 
regional  program  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965— which  more 
than  5,000  children  attended  as  a non-curricular 
activity.  By  thus  e.xposing  audiences  in  the  state  to 
the  ballet,  the  Council  hoped  to  educate  individuals 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  dance,  in  the 
excitement  and  enjoyment  of  dance  artistry. 

The  Council  also  plans  to  make  available 
professional  and  technical  assistance  to  dance 
groups,  seed  money  for  future  programs,  central 
information  seiwices,  and  program  planning. 

But  the  burden  oi  developing  appreciative, 
actively  in\  olved  audiences  and  participants  lies 
with  the  dance  companies  themselves.  Most 
individuals  engaged  in  the  dance  feel  that  this  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a long,  slow,  educational 
process.  And  most  of  the  dance  companies  in 
Pennsylvania  have  established  programs  that 
include  lectures,  demonstrations,  films,  and 
performances  that  provide  these  educational 
experiences. 

And  if  the  dance  companies  can  successfully 
develop  enthusiastic,  educated,  supporters  of  their 
art,  the  future  w'ill  hold  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  today.  More  dancers  will  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

Cultural  centers  will  house  adecpiately  lighted, 
fully  equipped  stages  where  dance  performances 
will  be  presented  to  involved,  knowledgeable 
audiences.  Dance  studios  will  be  studios,  not 
renovated  homes  or  barns  or  offices.  Money  will  be 
available  to  bring  highly  acclaimed  artists  to  the 
communities.  And  people  will  be  contributing 
actively  to  the  success  of  the  dance.  • 


The  circular  photographic  approach 
to  the  art  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ballet  company  represents  a faithful 
translation  of  the  fluidity  of  the 
ballet  into  the  static  medium  of 
photography. 

This  photographic  essay  was 
composed  during  a performance  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Ballet  Company  at 
the  Temple  University  Music 
Festival  and  Institute,  held  last 
summer  at  the  Ambler  Campus  of 
the  University. 


To  build  support  for  the  established  groups  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  encourage  dex  elopment  of 
additional  companies,  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on 
the  Arts  cosponsored,  w ith  the  Williamsport  Area 
Community  College,  the  Blair  County  Arts 
Foundation,  the  City  of  Coates\  ille  Centennial 
Committee  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Uni\  ersity, 
a tour  iu  September  of  1967,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ballet  Company. 

This  tour  also  included  three  demonstration 
performances— conducted  in  conjunction  with  a 
regional  program  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965— wdrich  more 
than  5,000  children  attended  as  a non-curricular 
activity.  By  thus  exposing  audiences  in  the  state  to 
the  ballet,  the  Council  hoped  to  educate  individuals 
who  are  unfamiliar  wuth  the  dance,  in  the 
excitement  and  enjoyment  of  dance  artistry. 

The  Council  also  plans  to  make  available 
professional  and  technical  assistance  to  dance 
groups,  seed  money  for  future  programs,  central 
information  services,  and  program  planning. 

But  the  burden  of  developing  appreciative, 
actively  involved  audiences  and  participants  lies 
with  the  dance  companies  themselves.  Most 
individuals  engaged  in  the  dance  feel  that  this  can 
only  be  achieved  through  a long,  slow,  educational 
process.  And  most  of  the  dance  companies  in 
Pennsylvania  have  established  programs  that 
include  lectures,  demonstrations,  films,  and 
performances  that  provide  these  educational 
experiences. 

And  if  the  dance  companies  can  successfully 
develop  enthusiastic,  educated,  supporters  of  their 
art,  the  future  will  hold  the  realization  of  the 
dreams  of  today.  More  dancers  will  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

Cultural  centers  will  house  adecpiately  lighted, 
fully  equipped  stages  where  dance  performances 
will  be  presented  to  involved,  knowledgeable 
audiences.  Dance  studios  will  be  studios,  not 
renovated  homes  or  barns  or  offices.  Money  w'ill  be 
available  to  bring  highly  acclaimed  artists  to  the 
communities.  And  people  will  be  contributing 
actively  to  the  success  of  the  dance.  • 
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Bnu'C  Siholnikcii.  crcalor  of 
"\\  'iii(lf<ill.  " is  a ualioiKilh/  rccopiizcd 
‘^raphif  iirlist.  lie  has  cxhihilrd  Ids 
u orks  in  uiniinoiis  im  ilaliiuiid  and 
jurird  art  sh(>irs.  hath  in  I’cnnsi/lninia 
and  lln'otighonl  llic  nalion.  1 1 is  works 
mail  he  seen  in  niani/  private  and 
jinhlir  collcclions.  invlndinp^  ihv 
Hrookli/n  Mnsenin  and  various  rollcacs 
and  nniversi/irs  amiss  the  conntnj. 

Mr.  Shohaken  is  a jirofcssor  of  ml 
at  the  rcnnsi/lvania  Stale  I 'niver.'iili/. 


PAINTING  and  SCULPTURE 
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dimensional 
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It  is  difficult  to  make  a useful  sur\ey  of  the  arts 
of  paiutiug  and  sculpture— or  for  that  matter, 
liteiature  or  graphics  or  crafts— because  these  arts, 
more  than  music,  drama,  or  dance,  are  independent 
of  other  artists  and  of  audiences,  and,  conscfjucntly, 
do  not  have  the  formal  organization  that  the  latter 
groups  have  attained. 

PennsyKania  can  claim  many  renowned  artists 
and  sculptois  throughout  its  history,  most  of  w'hom 
have  not  been  associated  with  any  particular  art 
groups.  Among  the  most  famous  painters  are 
C.ilbert  Stuai  t,  Charles  Willson  Peale  and  his  sons 
Raphael  and  Rembrandt,  I’homas  Sully, 

Joseph  Peunell,  Man  Ray,  'Phomas  Eakins, 

George  Gatlin,  Benjamin  West  and  illustrator 
N.  G.  Wyeth.  Well-knowm  Pennsylvania  sculjitors 
have  included  Howard  Roberts,  Josci^h  Badly, 
Raphael  Sabatini,  George  (fray  Barnard, 

Robert  .McKenzie,  \a'ctor  Rin,  and  Janet  dc  Gou\. 

Such  artists  as  Mary  Cassatt  and  Charles  Oernuth 
also  have  helped  to  maintain  Pennsylvania’s 
reputation  in  the  plastic  arts  world.  An  e.xpatriate, 
Philadelphia's  Mary  Cassatt  gained  fame  both  as  a 
painter  and  as  a graphic  artist,  and  is  recognized  in 
Penn.sylvania  as  one  of  the  foremost  artists  that  the 
state  has  produced,  bancaster  county’s 
Charles  Demuth  has  been  termed  one  of  the 
country  s outstanding  artists  and  his  harddine, 
cubistic  paintings  are  widely  ap]ueciated  as  major 
e.xamples  of  American  participation  in  modern  art. 


I he  second  World  War  had  a lasting  effect  on 
the  plastic  arts  in  Ameiica  and  in  PennsyKania. 
Ihe  uncertainty  of  life  in  Europe,  historically  the 
Mecca  for  painting  artists  and  sculptors,  caused  an 
e.xodus  to  the  United  States,  wdtli  many  artists 
choosing  the  areas  aronnd  New  York  City  as  their 
nenv  homes.  Neighboring  PennsyK  ania  benefited 
from  this  exodns,  and  artistic  colonies  such  as  the 
one  at  New'  Hope,  became  major  centers  for 
artistic  influence  w'ithin  the  state. 

One  of  the  movements  most  responsible  for  the 
shift  of  the  plastic  arts  capita]  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  w'as  the  adxent  of  abstract 
e.xpressionism.  For  the  first  time  in  art  history, 
Einopean  artists  looked  to  .America  for  inspiration, 
and  PennsyKania  has  played  a major  role  in 
developing  this  leadership. 

Tw'o  of  tlie  acknowledged  leaders  of  this 
movement  w'ere  a Reading  resident  born  in 
Pittsburgh,  William  Baziotes,  and  Wilkes-B  arre  born 
Franz  Kline.  Ihese  tw'o  men,  plus  Lock  Haven  born 
John  Sloan,  Whlliamsport  born  George  Luks, 
Philadelphia  born  Whlliam  Glaekens  and 
PennsyKania  Academy  trained  Everett  Shinn, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  “.Ash  Gan’’  school,  headed 
by  former  Ohioan  Robert  Henri.  These  artists  first 
made  their  re\'olutionary  stand  in  defen.se  of  their 
art  in  Philadelphia,  prior  to  mo\  ing  to  New'  York 
where  they  lead  a revolt  against  the  stranglehold  of 
the  National  Academy. 

PennsyKania  also  created  the  en\  ironment  that 
led  to  the  development  of  three  of  the  most 
outstanding  i)rimiti\e  painters  in  America, 

IloT'ace  Pip])in,  John  Kane  and  Joseph  Pickett. 

Pre.sently,  IVnnsyKania  can  claim  tw-o  of  the 
leading  artists  of  the  age-artist  Andrew  WAc'th 

believe  edueafion  of 
the  ifoiing  is  the  key  to 
wider  acceptance  of  the 
arts  in  our  own  area.  ’’ 

— a Pennsylvania  artist 
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and  sculptor  z\lexander  Calder.  New  Hope’s 
Selma  Burke,  creator  of  the  Roosevelt  likeness  on 
the  American  dime,  has  also  made  major 
contributions  to  sculpture  in  Pennsylvania. 

Currently,  Pennsylvania  also  offers  other 
opportunities  to  both  Pennsylvanians  and  out-of-state 
artists.  The  International  Exhibition  of 
Contemporary  Painting  and  Sculpture,  held 
triennially  in  Pittsburgh  by  the  Museum  of  Art  of 
Carnegie  Institute  offers  a forum  of  expression  for 
young,  unrecognized  artists,  and  gives  established 
artists  the  opportunity  to  preseirt  new  themes  and 
variations  in  their  works.  Pennsylvania  native  and 
resident  artists  have  participated  in  the 
International— including  many  exhibitors  at  the  most 
recent  show,  such  as  Richard  Anuszkiewicz, 

Harry  Bertoia,  Alexander  Calder,  Virgil  Cantini, 
Ronald  Mallory,  Philip  Pearlstein,  Douglas 
Pickering,  Samuel  Rosenberg,  Russell  Twiggs, 

Andy  Warhol,  and  Andrew  Wyeth. 

And  there  are  other  major  exhibitions  in  the 
state.  The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Art  also  offers  a platform  for  modern 
artists,  while  the  international  shows  at  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  display  special  collections  of 
the  art  work  of  different  genres,  among  which  have 
been  exhibitions  of  the  Erench  Impressionists,  the 
Post  Impressionists,  and  Oriental  art. 

Many  artists  and  sculptors  in  today’s  Pennsylvania 
have  joined  formally  organized  groups  as  a way  of 
meeting  their  fellow  artists  and  working  together  to 
increase  appreciation  of  their  arts.  Eorty-eight  such 
group.s— many  including  craft  work  as  well  as 
painting  and  sculpture— responded  to  the  survey  of 
the  Council  on  the  Arts. 

These  group.s  spon.sored  877  different  activities 
annually.  The  largest  number  of  events  were 
workshop.s— there  were  at  least  329  held  in  the  state 
during  1967.  I here  was  also  a minimum  of  214 
exhibits,  including  regional  open  shows,  juried 
shows,  sidewalk  shows,  restaurant  exhibits, 
clothesline  sales,  one-man  shows,  member  exhibits, 
guest  .shows,  and  other  continuing  and  special 
exhibits.  At  least  139  courses  were  held  in  such 


subjects  as  sketching,  oils,  watercolors,  drawing, 
portraiture,  still  life,  and  various  aspects  of 
sculpture. 

The  groups  also  sponsored  114  lectures,  53  films, 
eight  meetings,  and  one  festi\  al,  as  well  as  19 
special  projects  including  sketching  outings, 
auctions,  and  trips.  Many  groups  felt  that  the 
exhibits  represented  an  important  part  of  their 
efforts  to  increase  support  of  artistic  activities  and 
to  inform  the  commnnities  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  arts.  Most  of  the  organizations  hope 
to  expand  the  number  of  events  that  involve  the 
community  as  well  as  the  artists. 

Although  the  budgets  for  these  groups  are 
generally  smaller  than  the  danee  or  drama  gronps, 
the  overall  financial  summary  is  brighter. 

Thirty-three  groups  reported  a combined  budget  of 
more  than  $24,000,  with  fourteen  groups  reporting 
approximately  $3,500  of  income  over  expenses,  and 
only  six  gronps  reporting  deficits  totaling  nearly  $900. 

The  major  sources  of  income  for  the  plastic  arts 
groups  were  memberships,  follow'ed  by  sales  of 
publications  or  paintings  and  individual  gifts,  then 
fund-raising,  corporate  gilts,  and  solicitation.  No 
groups  reportctl  any  governmental  assistance  of  any 
type,  but  at  least  one  group  collects  green  stamps 
in  lieu  of  fund-raising. 

Eor  the  plastic  artists,  audiences  are  not  so 
essential  as  sources  of  income  as  they  are  for 
performing  artists,  but  marketplaces  for  art  works 


‘'Most  of  the  judges  {at 
an  annual  exhibit) 
remarked  that  they  were 
amazed  to  see  the 
amount  of  artists  that 
are  actually  painting  in 
a town  so  small/' 


— a Penmylvaiiin  painter 


are  \itally  important.  The  prixate  galleries  in  the 
state  that  aet  for  plastie  artists  in  selling  works  are 
im'ahiahle  snpportixe  hnsinesses.  Small  framing 
shops  also  eontrihnte  to  the  selling  outlets  axailahle 
to  artists,  as  do  art  honticpies  whieh  exhibit  works 
that  aie  for  sale.  But  the  eeonomies  of  Business 
profits  ha\  e had  an  undesirahle  effeet  in  this  area 
hy  eausing  the  growth  of  “assemhK-  line  originals” 
which,  because  they  are  cheaply  produced  and  sold, 
aie  often  purchased  h\'  uneducated  hux'ers  to  the 
detriment  of  ereatix  e art. 

.\meriean  business  and  industry,  xxhieh  for  many 
years  has  neglected  the  x alnes  of  art,  is  assuming 
an  increasingly  greater  role  in  assisting  artists 
through  purchases  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  .\t 
the  Pittsburgh  fnternatioual,  for  example,  local 
businesses  both  axxard  prizes  to  x arions  artists  and 
buy  selected  paintings  for  their  oxxm  use  or  as  gifts 
to  museums  or  galleries. 

Memberships  for  the  groups  reporting  in  the 
suiwey,  total  2,097  yearly,  xx'ith  304  being  part-time 
volunteers,  4/  are  full-time  xolunteers,  19  are 
part-time  paid  staff,  and  one  is  full-time  jxiid. 

Audiences  for  the  groups'  events  total  33,303 
annually,  but  at  least  one  (punter  of  the  groups 
did  not  submit  any  attendance  figures  for  their 
programs.  Iloxvexer,  a recent  e.xhibition  at  the 
William  Penn  Memorial  Museum  in  Harrisburg  had 
an  attendance  in  excess  of  85,000  for  an 
eleven-xveek  period. 

'‘The  boast  of 
contemporanj 
Pen  ns  y Ivania — two 
families,  three 
generations,  in  painting 
and  scidptiire — the 
Wyeths  and  the 
C alders.  ’’ 

Note:  The  Wijethsare  . . . Netuell  C.,  Amlrew  and  James. 

The  Calders  arc  . . . Alexander  Milne,  Alexander  Stirlino  and  Alexander  (Sandi/). 


Although  the  painting  and  sculpture  groups  hax’e 
a better  financial  structure,  the  problems  of  these 
gioups  are  of  the  same  relatix  e type  and  importance 
as  the  other  art  forms.  Some  ol  the  groups  need 
financial  assistance,  and  many  need  facilities.  Many 
feel  community  response  should  be  greater,  and  cite 
their  contributions  to  the  community,  such  as 
gix'ing  art  insti  uction  to  children,  and  procuring 
art  xvorks  and  exhibits  for  schools,  libraries,  and 
hospitals.  I4ke  their  felloxx'  artists,  most  painters 
and  sculptors  feel  that  eommunity  support  must  be 
generated  through  the  education  of  young  people 
to  appreciate,  il  not  to  particii)ate  in  artistic 
endeax'ors.  In  the  field  of  education,  these  artists, 
hoxvever,  are  among  the  most  fortunate  in  that 
scholarship  assistance  is  x ii  tuallx'  unlimited. 

Publicity  is  also  a concern  of  sex  eral  of  the 
enganizations,  as  are  programming,  leadership  and 
personnel. 

Only  five  groups  oxvn  their  buildings,  15  rent 
facilities,  and  at  least  12  hax  e had  their  facilities 
donated  or  loanecf  bx'  businesses,  ehnreluvs,  schools 
and  other  organizations. 

In  the  artui  of  assistance  from  the  state  Council 
on  the  Arts,  a little  ox  er  a fourth  of  the  groups 
thought  that  the  Council  should  prox  ide  financial 
aid,  and  almost  as  many  reepu^sted  central 
information  services.  Six  groups  asked  for  help  xvith 
publicity,  but  only  four  groups  xx'anted  aid  in 
securing  facilities  or  technical  assistance. 

A major  concern  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts  is  the 
limited  number  of  art  restoration  actix  ities  in 
I^ennsylxania.  i\o  groups  of  this  txpc  reportc^d  in 
the  surxey,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  fexx'  such 
organizations  or  spc'cialists  in  Pennsyixania  although 
Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Besearch  in  ihttsburgh 
does  offer  xvork  in  this  imi^ortant  area.  Part  of  this 
lack  is  eairscnl  by  the  scarcity  of  edncational 
opportunili(\s  in  the  field,  and  the  great  initial 
expense  invoix'ed  in  e(|niiiping  a restoration 
laboratory.  But  there  is  also  the  more  basic  need  foi' 
apprentices  xx  illing  to  dexote  themselves  to  this 
critical  area.  Without  a major  revixal  in  interest  in 
the  area,  the  preservation  of  older  xvorks  of  art  can 
easilx'  bc'come  tlu*  lost  art  o(  Pc'unsxdxania.  • 


THEATER 

The  play's  the  thing 


P 

X ennsyK  ania  can  claim  one  resident  repertory 
theater,  several  resident  professional  summer  stock 
theaters,  and  a few  summer-winter  or  commercial 
theaters,  but  most  of  the  state’s  cities  do  not 
support  professional  drama.  In  many  of  the  smaller 
communities,  the  community  or  little  theaters  offer 
the  only  dramatic  opportunities,  and  tliese,  in 
general,  are  also  poorly  supported. 

The  repertory  theaters,  one  of  the  most  significant 
movements  in  the  theater  world,  are  professional 
organizations,  but  are,  in  most  cases,  non-profit 
operations.  Summer  stock  theaters  (such  as  the 
Playhouse  in  the  Park  in  Philadelphia)  as  their 
name  implies,  function  in  the  summer  months  with 
professional  actors  and,  often,  apprentices  learning 
the  acting  skills.  Pennsylvania’s  legitimate 
commercial  theaters,  or  “Broadway  ” theaters,  are 
found  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  but  tonring 
companies  sponsored  by  commercial  theaters  often 
travel  to  communities  and  colleges  in  the  state. 

Semi-professional  theaters,  known  as  community 
theaters,  are  more  prevalent  in  Pennsylvania  than 
are  professional  groups.  'I’hese  are  generally 
non-commercial,  hut  often  employ  a paid 
professional  director.  And  there  are  the  amateur 
or  little  theaters— those  groups  that  depend  heavily 
on  volunteer  rather  than  professional  talent  for 
their  survival.  These  last  are  probably  the  most 
widely  known  in  the  state. 


At  this  writing,  the  I'heatre  of  the  Li\'ing  Arts  in 

Philadelphia  is  the  only  resident  repertory  theater 

of  any  status  in  the  state.  In  the  Theatre’s  brief 

fonr-vear  historv,  it  has  alreadv  receix’ed  acclaim 
^ • • 

for  the  e.vcellence  of  its  performances  and  for  the 
high  standards  it  maintains.  The  Living  Arts  not 
only  has  a resident  repertory  company,  but  it  also 
presents  other  performing  arts  productions  including 
film  festixals,  dance  groups,  musical  events  and 
children’s  theater  programs.  In  its  short  history,  the 
Theatre  of  the  Lix  ing  Arts  has  attained  remarkable 
support  for  its  programs— although  this  support  has 
not  been  translated  into  sufficient  financial  aid— and 
has  continually  broadened  the  scope  of  its 
presentations.  The  Theatre  also  sponsors  dramatic 
education  through  the  Southwark  Theatre  School 
and  has  established  a program  for  prox  iding  free  or 
reduced  rate  tickets  to  groups  and  indix'iduals 
xvho  could  not  otherxx'ise  afford  to  attend  dramatic 
performances. 

Until  very  recently,  Pittsburgh  also  hosted  a 
repertory  theater— the  Pittsburgh  Playhouse— xvhich 
is  noxv  di.sbanded.  The  Pittsburgh  Playhouse  began 
as  a community  theater,  but  xvas  reorganized  as  a 
resident  repertorx'  theater  about  four  years  ago. 
Financial  difficulties  have  forced  the  Playhouse  to 
close,  but  efforts  are  noxx'  being  made  to  proxide  for 
a renexval  of  this  type  of  theater  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  concern  of  the  Pennsylx  ania  Council  on  the 
Arts,  to  date,  has  been  xvith  the  reiiertory  theater, 
xx'hich  can  prox  ide  prolessional  e.xperience  for 
aspiring  actors  in  (he  slate,  and  xvith  the  community 
and  little  theaters,  xvhich  oiler  the  most  opportunity 
for  theater  enjoyment  to  the  state's  citizens. 

Fifty-nine  such  groups  participated  in  the  snrxev  of 
the  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Statistically,  these  theaters  report  the  folloxving 
actix  ities— 2,884  stage  ix-rformanees,  422  dramatic 
programs,  concerts  and  recitals,  128  educational 
courses,  31  xvorkshops,  28  lo'cture/fihn  series,  17 
theatrical  e.xhibits,  13  seminars,  and  102 
experimental  projects. 

4'he  range  ol  dramatic  aclixily  in  the  state  is 
x'aried,  and  includes  both  classical  and  experimental 


drama,  as  well  as  popular,  well-known  plays  with 
proven  andienee-getting  potential.  Most  groups 
agreed  that  eonnnnnity  partieipation  in  drainatie 
aetixities  is  better  when  the  "hit  plays  are 
presented,  and  that  it  the  indi\  idnal  groups  wish 
to  perform  the  lesser  known  plays,  laxorable 
attitudes  must  be  dex  eloped,  whieh  ean  only  be 
aecomplished  by  educating  the  andienees  to 
accept  these  plays. 

d'he  theater  groups  also  place  great  emphasis  on 
providing  live  theater  opportunities  lor  children. 
Manv  groups  present  children  s plays,  and  at  least 
one  group  in  the  state  is  devoted  exehisixely  to 
putting  on  plax  s for  elementary  school  age  children. 
Many  groups  stressed  the  need  for  greater 
inx'olvement  of  youth  in  dramatic  aetix  ities,  and 
some  of  the  organizations  sponsor  student  theater, 
educational  projects,  and  apprentice  programs. 

One  group  is  particularly  interested  in  youth 
participation— all  of  the  actors  are  teen-agers  xvith 
juvenile  records.  Underground  films,  one  of  the 
nexvest  forms  of  dramatic  e.xpression,  did  not  seem 
to  plax'  a part  in  any  of  the  current  aetixities  of  the 
groups,  lloxvever,  another  nexv  concept,  noxv  under 
study  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Unixersity,  is  for 
a mobile  theater  xvhich  could  bring  professional 
repertory  theater  to  a greater  number  of  andienees 
in  the  state.  .Also  under  study  is  the  establishment 
of  a state-xvide,  non-profit,  professional  theater 
xvhich  could  provide  the  focal  point  and 
coordination  for  all  resident  professional  repertory 
theater  activities  in  the  state. 

Financially,  the  existing  theater  groups  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  other  cultural  groups  in 
the  state— their  needs  and  expenses  outrun  their 
available  funds.  Forty-four  groups  in  the  survey 
reported  a combined  annual  budget  of  a little  more 
than  $2,000, 000,  xvith  11  groups  reporting  deficits 
totaling  over  $244,000,  and  23  groups  reporting  a 
profit  of  at  least  $44,000. 

Most  of  the  funds  sustaining  the  tlieater  groups 
come  from  admission  fees,  Init  in  the  case  of 
resident  professional  repertory  tlnxiter,  it  is  clear 
that  l)ox  office  receipts  alone  do  not  conu'  close-  to 
sustaining  sucli  operations  and  additional  funds 


''The  charge  is  not  to 
raise  the  cultiiral  index 
of  the  communitij — nor 
even  to  raise  the 
standards — a Ithongh 
standards  are  critical  to 
everij  art  activity — hut 
to  somehow  get  the 
citizen  involved  in 
culture  as  part  of  his 
daily  life  experienced’ 

— a drama  spokesman 


must  be  obtained  from  otlier  sources.  Other  sources 
of  income,  particularly  for  amateur  and 
semi-professional  groups  are  membersliip  dues, 
indix  idnal  gifts  and  fund-raising  efforts,  business 
and  goxernmental  support,  either  local,  state  or 
federal,  is  limited,  as  is  assistance  from  fonndations 
or  endoxvments. 

I’roportionate  to  tlie  numbei'  of  theater  grouirs 
in  the  state,  more-  indix  iduals  are  iiix'olxx'd  in 
dramatic  aetix  ities  tfian  in  the  otlier  art  forms.  W itli 
50  of  tlie  59  groups  reporting,  tlie  total  annual 
membc-rshi|)  is  Ob, 904 — 2.284  of  these-  indix  idnals 
are  part-time  xohinteer  stall  members,  rhere  are 
also  407  fufl-tinu-  paid  ]iersonnel,  208  part-time 
paid,  and  299  full-time  xolunteers.  But  in 
comparison  xxith  tlie.se  nie-mlH-rsliip  figures,  audience 
attendance-  seems  small— einlx  680.401  inelix  iefuals 
xvere-  repeirteel  as  hax  ing  attended  theatrieal 
performances  or  paiticipateel  in  other  elramatie- 
activities.  Many  groups,  hoxve-xe-r,  eliel  not  re-port 
auelie-nce-  figures- lor  e-xample-,  one-  summer  stock 
thcat(-r  liael  72  pe-rlormaiice-s  annually,  Imt  eliel  not 
rc]iort  anelie-ue-e-  statistics. 


Altliough  the  drama  groups  listed  hieilities  as  one 
of  their  major  problems,  only  three  groups  thought 
that  the  Couneil  on  the  Arts  .should  help  them 
secure  facilities.  Nineteen  groups,  did,  however, 
ex])ress  an  interest  in  receix'ing  direct  financial  aid. 
,\lso  somewhat  inconsistent  was  the  fact  that, 
although  no  group  felt  a need  for  central 
information,  12  groups  did  recpiest  such  information 
from  the  Council.  Six  groups  thought  leadership 
was  a problem,  fi\  e indicated  that  teehnical 
assistance  from  the  Council  would  he  valuable, 
three  asked  for  more  program  assistance  and  only 
one  for  publicity  help.  Se\en  groups  suggested 
other  ways  the  Council  could  help  them,  such  as 
by  establishing  programs  to  assist  young 
playwrights,  w orkshops  on  children  s plays,  guest 
lecturers,  theater  libraries  and  mailing  lists. 

fi'he  theater  groups  in  Peimsyhania  w^ere  one  of 
the  most  expressive  groups  as  far  as  the  future  plans 
w'ere  concerned.  Many  indicated  that  they  wfished 
to  expand  or  improve  their  theater  facilities,  both 
for  audiences  and  for  performers.  Some  hoped  to 
expand  their  programs  to  include  more  classic  and 
experimental  drama,  and  many  mentioned  adding 
speakers,  apprentice  programs,  classes,  and  technical 
personnel  to  their  activities  and  staffs.  Practically  all 
groups  felt  that  additional  community  response 
would  he  the  determining  lactor  in  solving  the 
problems  facing  their  groups.  They  also  expressed 
an  interest  in  developing  ways  to  encourage  greater 
community  participation,  but  no  groups  felt  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  encouraging  sufficient 
assistance  of  any  kind.  • 


‘'No  one  is  writing  for 
this  age  group.  There  is 
a hig  gap  between 
Rumpelstiltskin  and 
Virginia  Woolf 

— a drama  representative 


Although  the  drama  groups  listed  faeilities  as  one 
of  tlieir  major  problems,  only  three  groups  thought 
that  the  Couneil  on  the  Arts  should  help  them 
seeure  faeilities.  Nineteen  groups,  did,  however, 
express  an  interest  in  receiving  direct  financial  aid. 
Also  somewhat  inconsistent  was  the  fact  that, 
although  uo  gioup  felt  a need  lor  central 
information,  12  groups  did  recinest  such  information 
from  the  Couneil.  .Six  groups  thought  leadership 
was  a problem,  fi\e  indicated  that  technical 
assistance  from  the  Council  would  be  \aluable, 
three  asked  for  more  program  assistance  and  only 
one  for  publicity  help.  Se\  en  groups  suggested 
other  ways  the  Council  could  help  them,  such  as 
by  establishing  programs  to  assist  young 
playwrights,  workshops  on  children’s  plays,  guest 
lecturers,  theater  libraries  and  mailing  lists. 

The  theater  groups  in  Pennsylvania  were  one  of 
the  most  expressixe  groups  as  far  as  the  future  plans 
were  concerned.  Many  indicated  that  they  wished 
to  expand  or  improve  their  theater  facilities,  both 
for  audiences  and  for  performers.  Some  hoped  to 
expand  their  programs  to  include  more  classic  and 
experimental  drama,  and  many  mentioned  adding 
speakers,  apprentice  programs,  classes,  and  technical 
personnel  to  their  actix  ities  and  staffs.  Practicallv  all 
groups  felt  that  additional  community  response 
xvould  be  the  determining  factor  in  solx  ing  the 
problems  facing  their  groups.  They  also  e.xpres.sed 
an  interest  in  developing  xx'ays  to  encomage  greater 
community  participation,  but  no  groups  felt  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  encouraging  sufficient 
assistance  of  any  kind.  • 


'Wo  one  is  writing  for 
this  age  group.  There  is 
a big  gap  between 
Rumpelstiltskin  and 
Virginia  Woolf 

— a drama  representative 


His  marble 


goddesses  stare 
everything  to  dust  but  rock. 

No  pupils  at  their  cores, 
their  eyes  are  noons  without 


Although  the  drania  groups  listed  hieilities  as  oue 
of  their  major  problems,  only  three  groups  thought 
that  the  Council  on  the  Arts  should  help  them 
secure  facilities.  Nineteen  groups,  did,  however, 
e.vpress  an  interest  in  receiving  direct  financial  aid. 
.\lso  somewhat  inconsistent  was  the  fact  that, 
although  no  group  felt  a need  for  central 
information,  12  groups  did  request  such  information 
from  the  Council.  Si.x  groups  thought  leadership 
was  a problem,  five  indicated  that  technical 
assistance  from  the  Council  would  be  valuable, 
three  asked  for  more  program  assistance  and  only 
one  for  publicity  help.  Seven  groups  suggested 
other  ways  the  Council  could  help  them,  such  as 
by  establishing  programs  to  assist  young 
playwrights,  workshops  on  children’s  plays,  guest 
lecturers,  theater  libraries  and  mailing  lists. 

The  theater  groups  in  Pennsylvania  were  one  of 
the  most  expressive  groups  as  far  as  the  future  plans 
were  concerned.  Many  indicated  that  they  wished 
to  expand  or  improve  their  theater  facilities,  bi^*’ 
for  audiences  and  for  performers.  Some  }•' 
expand  their  programs  to  include  m- 
experimental  drama,  and  many  mentionc.,. 
speakers,  apprentice  programs,  cla.sses,  and  t(‘cx. 
personnel  to  their  activities  and  staffs.  Practically  an  ' 
groups  felt  that  additional  community  response 
would  be  the  determining  factor  in  solving  the 
problems  facing  their  groups.  They  also  expressed 
an  interest  in  dev^eloping  ways  to  encourage  greater 
community  participation,  but  no  groups  felt  that 
they  had  been  successful  in  encouraging  sufficient 
a.ssistance  of  any  kind.  • 

‘‘No  one  is  writing  for 
this  age  group.  There  is 
a hig  gap  between 
Rumpelstiltskin  and 
Virginia  Woolf 

— Cl  (Iraina  representative 


in  me  wina 

that  flags  the  sculptor’s 
match  to  my  cigar. 

‘Do  you 

believe  in  God?”  he  probes. 
“Some  time.” 


When? 


wonders 


Working 


Each  weathered  queen  confesses 
him  the  hewer,  him 

the  conjurer  who  fretted  her 
from  rock  until  she 


Although  the  drama  groups  listed  laeilities  as  oue 
of  their  major  problems,  only  three  groups  thought 
that  the  Council  on  the  Arts  should  help  them 
secure  facilities.  Nineteen  groups,  did,  however, 
express  an  interest  in  recei\  ing  direct  financial  aid. 
.\lso  somewhat  inconsistent  was  the  fact  that, 
although  no  group  felt  a need  for  central 
information,  12  groups  did  recpiest  such  information 
from  the  Council.  Six  groups  thought  leadership 
was  a problem,  fi\  e indicated  that  technical 
assistance  from  the  Council  woidd  he  xadnahle, 
three  asked  for  more  program  assistance  and  only 
one  for  puhlicit}’  help.  Se\en  groups  suggested 
other  ways  the  Council  could  help  them,  such  as 
by  establishing  programs  to  assist  young 
playwrights,  workshops  on  children’s  plays,  guest 
lecturers,  theater  libraries  and  mailing  lists. 

The  theater  groups  in  Pennsyh  ania  w^' 
the  most  expressive  groups  as  far  a 
w^ere  concerned.  Many  indie;'' 
to  expand  or  improve 
for  audiences  and  ^ 
expand  their 
experimental  dnii. 
speakers,  apprentice  pr 
personnel  to  their  acti\': 
groups  felt  that  additional  commf 
would  he  the  determining  factor  in 
problems  facing  their  groups.  1’hey  also 
an  interest  in  developing  ways  to  encourage  grea 
community  participation,  hut  no  groups  felt  that 
they  had  been  succe.ssful  in  encouraging  sufficient 
assistance  of  anv  kind.  • 


‘No  one  is  writing  for 
this  age  group.  There  is 
a big  gap  between 
Riimpelstiltskin  and 
Virginia  Woolf 


-a  dnima  representative 


When  God  made  stones,  He  made 


them  all  at  once  forever,” 

he  resumes  and  coasts  his  palm 

across  a bust  of  flint 


you  how 
they  must  be  cut 
You  must 


be  sparing 


Less  is  more 


You  must  respect  the  action 
of  the  stone.” 


Although  the  drama  groups  listed  faeilities  as  one 
of  their  major  problems,  ouly  three  groups  thought 
that  the  Couneil  on  the  Arts  should  help  them 
seeure  faeilities.  Nineteen  groups,  did,  however, 
express  an  interest  in  reeei\  ing  direet  finaneial  aid. 
-Also  somewhat  ineonsistent  was  the  faet  that, 
although  no  group  felt  a need  for  eentral 
information,  12  groups  did  reciuest  sueh  inlormatiou 
from  the  Couneil.  Six  groups  thought  leadership 
was  a problem,  fi\  e indieated  that  teehnieal 
assistance  from  the  Council  would  he  \aluahle, 
three  asked  for  more  program  assistanee  and 
one  for  publicity  help.  Se\en  groups  sug,e 
other  ways  the  Council  could  help  th 
by  establishing  programs  to 
playwrights,  workshops  ' 

lecturers,  theater  - 

The  theat^^^ll^^i^^i^V' 
the  mosi 


..T-fp- 


Eye  by  eye 

the  chanting  goddesses  agree, 
“We  are  the  fifth  and  surest 


peT 

groups 

would  be  the"tr» 
problems  facing  th^ 


element. 

To  fire,  water, 

earth  and  air,  add  rock. 
Add  certitude. 

Add  us.” 


an  interest  in  developing' ; >\ 
community  participation,  but  _ ' ' ' 

they  had  been  snccesslul  in  enc()urj^^/^J.;'^^.^^N^;/^ " 
a.ssistanee  of  anv  kind,  • ** ’'/■>'  k 
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‘No  one  is  writing  for 
this  age  group.  There  is 
a hig  gap  between 
Riimpelstiltskin  and 
Virginia  Woolf. 


-a  drama  representative 


; < ■ -e  ■ • . -it*;  ■; : 
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Poetnj  has  forever  been  the  medium 
through  which  man  voices  his  highest 
ideals  and  greatest  longings. 

In  this  graphic  presentation  of  an 
experimental  poem,  both  the  visual  and 
the  written  arts  are  combined  in  a 
concrete  presentation  of  an  ephemeral 
concept. 

Dr.  Samuel  Hazo,  author  of  “FROM 
ROCK”  is  a world-renown  poet  and  is 
the  director  of  the  International  Poetnj 
Forum,  headquartered  in  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  llazo  is  the  author  of  five  published 
volumes  of  poetry  and  many  of  his 
poems  have  appeared  in  national 
publication.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages,  including 
Spanish,  French,  Ru.ssian,  Polish  and 
Turkish. 

He  is  a professor  of  English  at 
Ducpiesne  University. 


LITERATURE 
The  written  word  marks 
the  milestones  of  mans 
progress  toward  knowledge 


T 

Jlo  determine  the  extent  of  the  effeet  of  literature 
on  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  is  an  impossible  task. 
It  would  recpiire  a survey  of  every  citizen  of  the 
state  on  his  reading  habits,  and  the  influence  that 
literature  has  had  on  his  everyday  life. 

But  if  the  effeet  of  literature  on  Pennsylvanians 
cannot  he  determined,  it  is  at  least  possible  to 
discuss  the  part  Penu.sylvania  plays  in  producing 
authors. 

The  state  has  done  relatively  well  in  this  area, 
probably  better  than  it  has  in  encouraging  painters, 
sculptors,  actors,  or  musicians.  Among  the  writers 
of  note  in  Pennsylvania’s  history  are  such  names 
as  Christopher  Morley;  Ida  'rarhell,  social  historian 
and  author  of  the  “muckraking”  work.  The  History 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Coinjianij;  Ilervey  Allen; 
mystery  writer,  .Mary  Boherts  Rinehart,  and  the 
famed  poet,  Stephen  Vhncent  Benet. 

.Modern-day  Pennsylvania  has  also  had  many 
notable  writers.  Novelists  James  A.  *\lichener  and 


Conrad  Richter,  and  historians  Roy  Nichols  and 
Lawrence  Cipson  are  Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  and 
Pearl  Buck  has  recei\  ed  both  the  Pulitzer  and 
Nobel  prizes  for  literature.  Other  contemporary 
writers  include  John  Barth,  Robert  Crichton, 

Jean  Kerr,  Sara  Henderson  Hay  and  Gladys  Schmitt. 
Rachel  Carson,  author  of  the  controversial  Silent 
Spring,  biographer  Catherine  Drinker  Bowen,  and 
poets  John  C.  Beard,  Leonard  Clark  and 
Samuel  Hazo  are  also  Pennsylvanians.  Schuylkill 
county,  in  particular,  can  lay  claim  to  being  the 
home  of  well-known  writers— both  John  O'Hara  and 
Conrad  Richter  are  natives  of  that  county,  while 
nearby  Berks  county,  the  boyhood  home  of 
John  Updike,  is  also  a setting  for  many  of  his 
novels. 

Penn.sylvanians  ha\e  also  garnered  much  renown 
in  the  areas  of  journalistic  literatiu'e.  Reporters  for 
the  Scranton  Times,  the  Fittshiirgh  Post-Gazette, 
the  Scranton  Tribune,  the  Scrantonian,  the 
PhiladeIpJua  Bulletin,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  the  areas  of 
meritorious  public  service,  reporting,  international 
reporting  and  correspondence. 

Pennsylvania  also  has  well  developed  and 
established  supportive  trades  in  the  literary  field. 

The  state  is  a major  center  for  the  publication  of 
educational  textbooks,  and  many  of  the  nation's 
leading  publishing  companies  ha\  e facilities  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  emphasis  on  the  field  of 
literatnre  is  not  new— PennsyKania  is  the  home  of 
both  the  oldest  national  publication.  The  Saturday 
Lvening  Post,  and  ol  the  oldest  continuing 
newspaper.  The  Philadel})hia  liuptirer. 

Unfortunately,  PennsyKania  is  not  maintaining  its 
pre-eminence  in  all  aix'as  alfecting  literature— 
the  small,  selecti\'c,  ({uality  bookstores  that  were 
abundant  in  the  state  in  past  vears  are  slowly 
gix'ing  way  to  the  compctiti'.e  piessures  imposed 
by  public  demand  for  best  sellers  rather  than 
best  hooks. 

Des])ite  the  ahnndanee  of  literary  assets  in  the 
Commonwealth,  lormal  organizations  among 
PennsyKania  writers  are  lew— only  nine  literature 


groups  in  the  state  \olunteered  information  for  the 
Council  on  the  Arts  survey.  Of  tliese  groups,  two 
are  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Poetry  Society, 
and  three  belong  to  the  National  League  of 
American  Pen  \\'omen. 

Probably  the  most  active  community  literature 
group  in  the  state  is  the  International  Poetry 
Forum,  which  is  headcpiartered  in  Pittsburgh  and 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Library.  The  Forum,  an 
educational  organization,  has  the  major  purpose  of 
providing  a platform  where  poets  and  poetry  can 
he  presented  directly  to  audiences.  The  Forum 
sponsors  appearances  by  poets,  by  actors  skilled  in 
poetry  recitations,  and  by  singers  of  lyric  poetry.  In 
addition  to  its  main  programs,  the  Forum  also  has 
a Poets-in-Persou  series  in  the  Allegheny  Comity 
Schools  in  which  readings  are  held  for  high  school 
students.  The  group  has  also  established  an  Institute 
on  Poetics  to  foster  the  abilities  for  poetrv  reading 
by  English  teachers,  and  presents  an  annual  award 
for  poetic  work,  which  the  Forum  also  has 
published  by  the  Univ'ersity  of  Pittsburgh  Press. 

But  the  value  of  the  International  Poetry  Forum 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  opportunities  it  offers  for 
poets  and  individuals  interested  in  poetry,  but  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a community  endeavor.  It  is 
indeiiendent  of  educational  institutions  and  is  open 
to  an  audience  that  ranges  far  beyond  the  academic 
circles.  Initially  sponsored  by  a well-known 
Pittsburgh  foundation,  the  Poetry  I'orum  has 
attracted  nationwide  attention  as  a singular  entity 
giving  poets  and  poetry  an  open  platform  for 
communication  with  all  segments  of  the  population. 

In  contrast  to  the  lar-ranging,  eclectic  atmosphere 
of  the  Forum,  most  ol  the  activities  ol  the  other 
literary  groups  are  limited  to  their  members  rather 
than  being  open  to  the  public.  They  include  such 
annual  events  as  46  workshops,  62  poetry  readings, 
13  lectures,  12  meetings  and  one  concert.  The 
groups  are  div  ided  into  two  types— some  are  made 
up  of  Iree-lance  writers  who  hope  to  publish  their 
works,  and  some  are  literature  study  and 
appreciation  groi  ij^s. 


‘‘At  no  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has 
good  literature  been  so 
easily  available,  and 
bad  writing  been  in 
such  great  demand.  ’’ 

— a Pennsylvania  author 


Budgets— e.xcept  for  the  International  Poetry 
Forum— are  v'ery  small,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  operation  of  literarv  groups. 
Th  ree  groups  reported  annual  figures  which  totaled 
appro.ximately  $400,  while  the  Forum  reported  a 
budget  of  almost  $60,000.  One  group  reported  a 
deficit  of  $13.73,  and  one  group  reported  a balance 
of  $50.  P"ive  of  the  literary  groups  received  their 
funds  from  membership  dues,  four  from  individual 
gifts,  one  each  from  fees,  foundations,  sales,  fund- 
raising and  group  gifts. 

With  only  three  groups  reporting  data,  yearly 
membership  figures  total  580,  with  455  of  these 
being  associated  with  the  International  Poetry 
Forum.  Audiences,  except,  again,  the  ca.se  of  the 
Forum,  are  made  up  of  the  members.  .\  total  of 
more  than  15,000  participants  were  reported  bv 
the  lour  groups  lor  the  year's  programs,  but  at  least 
14,000  of  these  took  ])art  in  the  Forum  activ  ities. 

Financial  difficulties,  as  usual,  headed  the  list  of 
prof)lems,  followed  by  publicity,  then  facilities, 
Icadcrshiji  and  comnumity  response.  Membership 
was  also  considered  a problem  by  two  groups. 

None  of  the  groups  reported  ovvuiug  their 
lacilities.  Most  rent  si)ace— one  in  a lighthouse— or 
have  lacilities  loaned  to  them. 

Ill  the  area  ol  assistance  from  the  Council  on  the 
.\rts,  facilities,  financing,  and  central  information 
services  were  reiiuested,  and  one  group  suggestc'd 
encouraging  ]nose  and  iroetry  readings  and 
s]wnsorship  of  jioetry  programs  in  the  schools.  • 


Music 

The  lyric  language 
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JLerhaps  tlie  brightest  spot  on  Pennsyb  ania  s 
cultural  horizon  is  the  art  of  music.  Thousands  of 
Peuusyl\auiaus  participate  in  both  \ocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  many  thousands  more 
make  up  audiences  for  the  performing  groups. 

Xo  other  state  can  claim  two  major  symphony 
orciiestras— the  Philadelidiia  Orchestra  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Sym])houy— both  of  which  are 
internationally  famous,  and  both  of  which,  despite 
their  superb  reputations,  suffer  from  problems 
similar  to  those  that  afflict  most  artistic  groups 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Nor  are  Pennsylvania’s  musical  actix  ities  limited 
to  orchestra.s— the  state  also  has  e\cry  type  of 
musical  program  from  barbershop  ([uartets  and 
choruses,  guitar  societies,  and  ethnic,  church- 
related  choirs,  to  llnte  clubs,  .Scottish  regimental 
bands  and  opera  groups.  Almost  three-fifths  of  the 
musical  groups  in  the  state  are  primarily 
instrumental  groups,  with  choral  groups  making 
up  about  two-filths.  'Phere  is  also  a small  fraction 
of  music  study  and  appreciation  groups. 

.\nd  there  are  many  indi\ iduals  in  and  from 
Pennsybania  who  have  contributed  much  to  the 
musical  world.  Concert  singer  .Marian  Anderson, 
opt'ra  star  Marie  Powers,  and  entertainer  Perry 
Como  are  nationally  and  internationally  acclaimed 


xocalists,  Eugene  Ormandy  and  M'illiam  Steinberg, 
conductors  for  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Sxinphony,  respectixely,  are  ecpialK’  as 
renowned  in  their  fields.  "Phe  late  Paul  M'hiteman 
and  the  Dorsey  brothers  achieved  fame  for  their 
accomplishments  as  popular  band  conductors.  Fred 
Waring  and  his  l^ennsx  Kanians  are  nationally 
known  for  their  choral  abilities  and  Henry  Mancini, 
the  well-known,  modern-day  composer,  is  a native 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

At  least  18f  musical  organizations  can  be  found  in 
the  Commonwealth  today,  and  the  actix  ities  of 
these  groups  alone  are  impressive  bx'  their  sheer 
numbers— 3,408  musical  extents  were  reported  lor 
the  past  year,  for  an  average  of  almost  10 
programs  daily.  And  the  scope  of  these  programs  is 
xaried— there  xvere  2,679  public  or  prix-ate  concerts 
and  performances,  both  of  local  groups  and 
nationally  and  internationally  famous  xmcalists, 
musicians,  opera  singers,  choirs,  and  symphonies. 
There  xvere  also  187  continuing  programs  of  the 
local  groups,  95  recitals  of  student  musicians  or 
singers,  90  e.xhibits,  74  lectni'es,  89  xvorkshoi)s,  18 
diflerent  educational  courses,  and  x arions  Pdm 
presentations,  festivals  and  general  meetings. 

''We  all  knoto  that,  for 
financial  reasons,  it  is 
becoming  impossible  to 
import  big-name 
orchestras  even  for  a 
one-night  stand.  It 
behooves  us  to  make 
sure  that  our  local 
orchestra  maintains  and 
improves  its  alreadij 
high  (pialitij.^’ 

— (Ill  orchestra  rcprcsciilalirc 


Financially,  the  picture  is  less  bright  for  the 
musical  groups.  Although  the  total  annual  hnclgel 
for  133  groups  reporting  financial  data  (not 
including  the  Pittshurgh  or  Philadelphia 
symphonies)  was  over  $5,()00,0()0,  23  of  the  groups 
reported  deficits  totaling  more  than  S965, ()()(),  and 
44  reported  balances  totaling  less  than  $70, ()()(). 

The  sources  of  income  listed  most  frecpientlv 
were  membership  charges  and  dues,  admission  fees, 
individual  gifts,  fund-raising  projects  (including 
bake  sales ) and  solicitation,  in  that  order.  ,Some 
groups  also  reported  that  they  received  funds  from 
local  government,  corporations,  foundations,  sales 
and  endow'inents,  with  only  tw'o  groups  receiving 
either  state  or  federal  assistance. 

More  than  47,000  people  participate  in  musical 
programs  in  the  state,  with  the  largest  number  of 
these  being  part-time  volunteers,  follow'ed  by  full- 
time volunteers,  part-time  paid  and  full-time  paid 
personnel.  Audiences  for  the  events,  either  of  local 
artists  or  of  guest  performers,  totals  over  1,570,000 
individuals  annually.  This  audience  figure  includes 

''Wfe  lost  12  {individual 
donors)  this  year  . . . 
seven  left  the  area  or 
changed  status  in  some 
way  that  made  it 
impossible  to  give,  four 
didn't  want  to  give  on  a 
regular  basis  any  more, 
and  one  got  mad  at  us 
for  schediding  too  much 
20th  century  music, 
which  indicates  to  me 
we're  on  the  right 

track. " — a choral  societij  representative 


One  small  music  club 
had  an  annual  income 
of  some  $200,  of  tvhich 
$150  was  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  group 's 
piano. 

a large  number  of  school-age  children,  wiio,  as  an 
e.xtracurricnlar  acti\  ity,  are  often  im  ited  to  the 
concerts  free  ol  charge,  or  pay  only  minimal  fees. 

Unfortunately,  although  musical  groups  can 
claim  more  participation  and  greater  audiences  than 
many  of  the  other  art  forms  in  the  state,  they  also 
have  correspondingly  greater  problems.  Almost  half 
the  groups  surveyed  indicated  that  budgets  and 
financing  w'ere  a major  problem,  e\  en  though  thev 
did  not  all  suffer  from  \'early  deficits.  For  manv 
groups,  financial  difficulties  seem  insurmountable 
in  light  of  the  rising  costs  for  perfonners  and  the 
need  to  keep  admission  lees  low  to  attract  large 
audiences.  To  some  groups,  the  musician's  union  in 
particular,  the  problem  of  financing  can  onl\-  be 
solved  by  go\ernmental  subsidy,  which  would 
inci'ease  a\ailable  lunds  without  necessitating 
higher  lees,  and  by  Inning  longer  annual 
perlorming  seasons.  I he  union  has  helped  musicians 
in  this  respect  by  matching  communit\  funds  ns('d 
to  pay  musicians  |X'rlorming  in  admission-free 
concerts.  'Fhe  union  has  also  concentrated  its  efforts 
in  the  area  ol  dc\clo])ing  \oung  musicians  and 
assisting  them  b\-  ollering  educational  opportunities 
and  perlorming  experience'. 

A little  less  than  a third  of  the  groups  listed  the 
lack  ol  community  response  as  a serious  j^roblcm, 
w'hile  personnel  and  facility  needs  w ere  also  of 
great  importance.  .\  common  complaint  of  the 
groups  was  that  people  were  willing  to  submit  ideas 
to  helj)  imin()\'c  the  groni)s'  standing,  but  few 
people  were  willing  to  do  tlu'  work  imobed  in 
making  the  idc'as  successful.  Other  pioblcms 
common  to  most  groups  in  all  the  art  forms  wc'ie 
deficiencies  in  pnblicitx',  Icacfi'rship.  and 


programming,  and  the  musical  groups  also  had 
special  problems  such  as  inadequate  variety  of 
musical  scores  and  compositions,  the  need  for  more 
teachers  and  the  lack  of  enough  musicians, 
particularly  for  stringed  instruments. 

Most  musical  organizations  in  the  state  feel  that 
the  Council  on  the  Arts  can  assist  them  best  by- 
providing  funds  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
programs.  The  second  most  requested  type  of 
assistance  was  central  information  serxices,  followed 
by  publicity  and  technical  assistance,  while 
facilities  w-as  considered  the  least  important  area 
where  the  Council  could  be  of  help.  Some  groups 
w'ent  a step  further  in  making  requests  to  the 
Council  by  suggesting  ways  in  which  the  Council 
could  help  the  most  groups  with  a minimum 
amount  of  financing.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
included:  sponsoring  a statewide  group  to  hire 
outside  artists  for  performances  throughout  the 
state  with  the  costs  distributed  among  the 
participating  groups;  formulating  guidelines  which 
local  groups  could  use  in  combining  actual 
performances  with  successful  fund-raising  efforts, 
and  establishing  a state  library  of  music  that  could 
be  used  by  all  groups. 

On  an  overall  basis,  the  musical  groups  in 
Pennsylvania  felt  that  they  are  making  \ ital 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  state,  fn 
addition  to  pro\  iding  an  outlet  for  musicians  and 
singers  who  wish  to  perform,  most  groups  also 
stated  as  part  of  their  purposes,  the  opportunity  to 
develop  an  api)reciation  for  music  in  the 
community,  the  ability  to  encourage  young, 
creativ'c,  musical  talent,  and  the  chance  to  present 
high  quality  musical  performances  to  interested 
audiences. 

In  their  efforts  to  fulfill  their  goals,  main- 
orchestras  and  choruses  have  organized  youth 
groups,  many  offer  study  opportunities  and 
.scholarships  to  music  students,  and  many  present 
free  concerts  for  underprivileged  segments  of  the 
community.  Hopefully,  these  projects  will  result  in 
increased  dividends  of  more  performers  and  larger 
appreciative  audiences  and  supporters  of  the  state’s 
musicians.  • 
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llie  unique  characteristic  of  American  jazz 
can  be  captured  in  Us  integrity  through  the 
art  of  photography. 

This  photographic  approach  to  the  message  of 
music  teas  created  during  a Jazz  concert  at  the 
Lancaster  Summer  Arts  Festival,  held  last 
Summer  in  iMncaster,  Pennsylvania. 


“If  one  delves  into  one 
cultural  activity,  he 
cannot  hut  be  excited 
by  the  endeavors  from 
the  beginning  of  time  of 
all  the  arts.  I believe 
that  there  is  some  angle 
you  and  we  are  missing 
when  we  cannot 
convince  the  general 
popidation  to  participate 
in  the  enjoyment  of,  or 
to  partake  in  the  actual 
perfowiance  of  these 
arts. 


— a civic  orchestra  representative 


prograinniing,  and  the  musical  groups  also  had 
special  problems  such  as  inadequate  \ ariety  ol 
musical  scores  and  compositions,  the  need  lor  more 
teachers  and  the  lack  oF  enough  inusieians, 
particularly  lor  stringed  instruments. 

Most  musical  organizations  in  the  state  feel  that 
the  Couneil  on  the  Arts  can  assist  them  best  by 
pro\  iding  funds  to  maintain  and  expand  their 
programs.  The  second  most  recpiested  type  of 
assistance  was  central  information  ser\ices,  followed 
by  publicity  and  technical  assistance,  while 
facilities  was  considered  the  least  important  area 
where  the  Council  could  be  of  help.  Some  groups 
went  a step  further  in  making  requests  to  the 
Council  by  suggesting  ways  in  which  the  Council 
could  help  the  most  groups  with  a minimum 
amount  of  financing.  Some  of  these  suggestions 
included:  sponsoring  a statewide  group  to  hire 
outside  artists  for  performances  throughout  the 
state  with  the  costs  distributed  among  the 
participating  groups;  formulating  guidelines  which 
local  groups  could  use  iu  combining  actual 
performances  with  successful  fund-raising  efforts, 
and  establishing  a state  library  of  music  that  could 
be  used  by  all  groups. 

Ou  an  overall  basis,  the  musical  groups  in 
Pennsylvania  felt  that  they  are  making  vital 
contributions  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  state.  In 
addition  to  providing  an  outlet  lor  musicians  and 
singers  who  wish  to  perform,  most  groups  also 
stated  as  part  of  their  purposes,  the  opportunity  to 
develop  an  appreciation  for  music  in  the 
community,  the  ability  to  encourage  young, 
creative,  musical  talent,  and  the  chance  to  i)re.sent 
high  quality  musical  performances  to  interested 
audiences. 

In  their  efforts  to  lulfill  their  goals,  many 
orchestras  and  choruses  have  organized  youth 
groups,  many  offer  study  opportunities  and 
scholarships  to  music  students,  anrl  many  present 
free  concerts  for  underprivileged  segments  of  the 
community.  Hopefully,  these  projects  will  result  in 
increa.sed  dividends  of  more  perlormers  and  larger 
appreciative  audiences  and  supporters  of  the  state's 
musicians.  • 
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The  multiple  form  of  art 
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JLlie  graphic  arts  and  still  and  motion  picture 
photography  are  probably  the  least  understood  art 
forms,  and  the  essential  creativity  of  these  arts  is 
often  misconstrued  or  even  ignored. 

Graphic  artists  create  their  art  works  by  using 
any  reproductive  method,  but  the  four  most  basic 
methods  are  relief,  intaglio,  planograph)’,  or  stencil 
(popularly  known  as  woodcuts,  etchings,  lithographs 
and  serigraphs).  Of  all  of  tlie  processes  employed 
by  graphic  artists,  engraving  is  by  far  the  most 
ancient— it  is  a 2500-year-old  modern  art.  The  final 
prints  or  editions,  although  produced  in  (piantity, 
are  considered  “original”  works  of  art,  because  these 
“multiple  originals”  derive  from  contact  with  the 
block,  stone,  plate  oi'  screen  worked  upon  by  the 
artist,  and  printed  under  his  supervision.  The 
sketches,  preparation  of  materials  for  printing,  and 
the  actual  physical  work  recpiired  to  produce  these 
“multiple  originals”  are  viewed  by  the  artist  as 
requisite  steps  in  the  total  art  process.  'I'he  same 
attitude  is  lield  by  creative  photographers  and  film 
makers— the  ac;tual  subjeet  of  the  picture  or  film  does 
not  contain  tlie  artistic  essence  of  photography, 
rather,  the  inherently  artistic  ingredient  is  the  way- 
in  which  the  camera  captures  the  subjeet  and  the 
final  photograph  or  film  is  the  actual  work  of  art. 


Despite  the  fact  that  these  two  art  forms  arc  not 
fully  appreciated  by  the  large  majority  of  people, 
they  are  gaining  increasing  recognition  and 
acceptance.  And  the\-  both  offer  a distinct  economic 
advantage  to  the  average  citizen  who  is  interested 
in  collecting  art  works,  because  they  are  multiple 
products  and  therefore  relati\ely  inexpensi\e  as 
compared  with  either  painting  or  sculpture. 

Pennsylvania  cannot  claim  many  of  the  early 
American  practitioners  of  the  graphic  arts  or 
photography.  However,  Mary  Cassatt,  one  of  the 
few  American  artists  associated  with  the  French 
Impressionistic  school  of  painting  and  a native 
Pennsylvanian,  was  also  an  important  graphic  artist 
whose  work  with  etchings,  dryj^oints  and  aquatints 
is  widely  respected.  John  Sloan,  known  as  the  dean 
of  American  etchers,  also  produced  major  creations 
during  the  y^ears  he  worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  George  Naina  is  also  an  important 
Pennsylvania  figure  in  the  graphic  arts.  Currently, 


''There  is  a very  thin 
line  between  the  fine 
arts  and  the  arts  of 
commereial  illustration.  ’’ 

— a graphic  artist 

Alexander  Calder,  a noted  senlptor  and  a native 
Pennsyhanian,  is  producing  important  lithographic 
works,  and  calligrapher  Arnold  Bank,  and  graphic 
artists  Harold  Altman,  Bruce  Shohaken,  Matthew 
Leibowitz  and  Arnold  \hirga  are  adxaneing  the 
position  of  Pennsylvanians  in  the  graphic  arts. 

Graphics,  in  the  twentieth  century,  covers  a wide 
spectrum  in  the  world  of  \ isual  communications, 
and  in  many  areas,  graphists  arc  known  as 
communicators.  Today,  the  PennsyKania  graphic 
arts  encompass  a great  many  highly  skilled  artisans 
and  craftsmen— among  these  are  calligraphers, 
typographers,  etchers,  lithographers,  engravers, 
photoengravers,  photographers, 
cinemaphotographers,  photographic  reproduction 
technicians,  printmakers,  silk  screeners  and  paper 
makers.  In  addition,  there  is  the  designer,  the  art 
director  and  the  commercial  illustrator.  There  are 
also  many  iimoxative  design  and  advertising  art 
studios  throughout  the  state,  and  from  these  shops 
come  many  of  the  exciting  communicative  graphics 
shown  at  visual  art  exhibits  in  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh. 

The  commercial  art  field  lias  made  a major 
contribution  to  graphics  through  its  advances  in 
technological  achievements  in  reproductive 
proce,s.ses,  such  as  the  new  method  of 
photographical  reproduction  of  paintings  which 
retains  the  dimensional  qualities  of  the  original. 

One  ol  Pennsylvania’s  major  assets  in  the  graphic- 
arts  is  the  Lessing  J.  Bosenwald  collection  of  prints, 
drawings,  and  rare  illustrated  hooks,  which,  while 
it  is  now  owned  l>y  the  National  Chillery  of  Art,  is 
fiou.sed  in  Alvathorpe,  PennsyKania,  the  home  of 
tlie  Bo.senwalds.  First  begun  in  the  1920’s,  the 


collection  now  contains  over  28, ()()()  prints  and 
drawings,  and  also  includes  one  of  the  most 
coniprehensi\  e graphic  libraries  extant. 

rhe  Bosenwald  colk^ction  is  ri\  aled  by  the 
graphic  arts  possessions  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art,  many  of  which  were  presented  to  the 
•Museum  by  Arthur  Zigrosser,  one  ol  the  nation’s 
loremost  authorities  on  the  medium.  "I’he 
Philadelphia  Print  Club  also  presents  the  Museum 
with  annual  additions  to  this  collection,  which  the 
club  commissions  from  celc-hrated  artists.  And,  in 
addition  to  the  organizations  in  the  state  that  exhibit 
collections  of  graphic  works,  there  are  many  art 
galleries,  framing  shops  and  the  new  print  houticpies 
that  offer  a wide  range  of  graphic  works  for  sale. 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  also  has  a 
signifieant  program  in  the  field  of  photography  and 
film  making.  The  International  Festic  al  of  Short 
Films  is  sponsored  by  the  Museum,  and  olfers  film 
makers  and  photographers  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  works  to  interested  audiences,  and  to 
examine  new  teclmicpies  and  acKances  in  the  field. 

There  are  two  major  institutions  in  the  state’s 
graphic  arts  field  working  to  inerease  the 
understanding  of  the  graphic  arts  and  encourage 
greater  partieipation  in  these  art  forms.  ’I'he 
Philadelphia  Print  Club,  an  organization  that  was 
lonnded  in  1915  by  12  people  and  has  since  grown 
to  over  l,bP9  members,  has  a threc'-part  program 
for  explaining  the  graphic  arts  and  lor  cmcouiaging 
graphic  ai  tists.  I he  club  has  an  educational 
program,  “Prints  in  Progress,"  now  organized  on  a 
national  basis,  in  winch  different  elub  members 
present  lecture/demonstrations  of  wood  cuts, 
serigraph,  lithography,  and  intaglios  to  .school 
children  and  other  interested  groups.  'I'hc 
Philadelphia  Lithographic  Institute  is  au  educational 
institution  offering  courses  and  workshops  to 
interested  students. 

I wcK'e  photogra]-)hy  and  film  organizations  also 
took  jiart  in  the  sur\(*y.  I'lu-  14  groups  had  a 
combined  total  ol  .529  csents  during  the  past  year. 

Ol  this  total,  228  (-xents  were  la-ld  by  the  two 
graphics  grouiss,  and  .301  were-  sponsoivd  b\'  tlu- 


Graphics,  no  matter 
what  form,  must 
include  the  viewer/' 

— an  art  director 

photograpliic  organizations. 

1 he  two  gra[)hics  groups  held  loni'  courses,  40 
exhibits,  10  lectures,  14  worksliops,  and  160 
demonstrations.  4'he  photogiaphic  groups  lield  16 
courses,  11  exhibits,  137  film  showings,  25  lectures, 
104  meetings,  and  eight  workshops,  field  trips,  or 
competitions. 

1 he  budgets  foi'  the  two  graphics  groups  were 
much  greater  than  those  of  the  film  societies.  The 
graphics  organizations  had  a total  budget  of  o\  cr 
3164,000,  while  the  12  photographic  groups  only 
had  a combined  budget  of  approximatch'  346,000. 
One  graphics  group  reported  a deficit  and  one 
reported  a balance,  while  three  photographic  groups 
reported  deficits  and  two  reported  greater  income 
over  expenses. 

Sources  ol  income  \aried.  All  the  photographic 
groups  reported  that  membershi]os  provided  funds 
for  their  programs,  three  reported  that  fees  were 
a source,  two  held  fund  raising  activities,  and  one 
reported  sales  income.  Both  graphics  groups 
reported  receiving  fees,  and  one  reported  reeei\  ing 
assistance  from  memberships,  individual  gifts, 
foundations,  endowments,  tlu-  federal  go\c'rnment, 
and  sales. 

The  two  graphics  groups  reported  a total  of  49 
member.s— 25  were  part-time  volunteer,  16  were 
part-time  paid,  and  eight  were  full-time  paid. 
Photographic  groups  claimed  a combined 
membership  of  1,298  with  42  s('i\  ing  as  iKirt-time 
volunteers,  six  as  lull-time  volnnleers,  and  one  as 
full-time  paid  personnel.  Audience  figures  loi'  the 
graphics  programs  totaled  180  individuals,  but  this 
figure  does  not  include  attendance  at  the  160 
demonstrations.  4'hc  i;)hotographic  groups  enjoyed  a 
mnch  larger  andienev'— reporting  a combin<‘d  total 
ol  over  17,000. 


Lack  ol  publicity  was  the'  major  problem  lor  both 
the  graphics  and  photogiaphic  groups,  followed  bv 
inadecinate  finance’s,  fac’ilities,  and  comnumitv' 
res])onse,  with  programming  being  considered  the 
least  important  problem.  'Pen  groups  said  the\’ 
lented  lacilities,  two  gionps  c\\  in>(l  theii'  buildings, 
and  the  othei's  met  c’ithei'  in  member.s  homes  or  had 
no  special  meeting  place. 

Four  ol  the  photograi)hic  groups  felt  that  the 
Cainncil  could  best  assist  them  bv  providing 
guidelines  for  pnblicilv',  while  the  two  graphics 
groups  rcepicsted  financial  assistance,  as  did  one  of 
the  photographic  organizations.  The  photographic 
groni)s  also  asked  lor  help  in  seeming  facilities, 
central  information  services,  programming  aid,  and 
one  suggested  an  animal  .state-.si)onsored, 
l)hotographic  exhibit. 

In  general,  the  photographic  groups  had  the  aims 
of  promoting  and  practicing  photograph)'  as  an  art 
form,  as  well  as  bringing  artistic,  foreign  and  eaiK' 
films  to  their  communities.  The  two  graphics  groups 
have  the  dual  purposes  ol  increasing  the 
understanding  and  participation  in  the  graphic  arts.  • 


'‘The  increasing 
availahilitii  of  graphie 
art  works  and  the 
growing  recognition  of 
graphic  artists  can  he  a 
major  factor  in 
developing  an 
appreciation  of  all  the 
arts  hij  the  average 
citizen. " 


— a graphics  spokesman 
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GALLERIES,  LIBRARIES 
Repositories  of  culture, 
guardians  of  art 
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Xerlmps  the  most  valucil)le  institutions,  both  to 
artists  and  to  cnltnrally  api)reciative  citizens,  are 
tliosc  liead(inarters  of  art— the  art  centers,  innsenins, 
libraries  and  galleries  that  safeguard  our  fitiest 
examples  of  artistic  creali\  ity.  Pennsylvania  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  many  of  these 
establishments. 

PennsyKania  mnsenms  are  the  showcases  of  the 
state.  In  Philadelphia,  the  center  ol  early  .American 
cultural  acti\ity,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Ehne 
Arts  can  claim  the  dislinclion  of  being  the  nation’s 
oldest  public  art  mus('um,  with  iIk'  longesl 
continuing  i^rogram  of  annual  exhibits.  PIk' 
Philadelphia  Museum  o(  .Art  and  lh(‘  .\Ins('nm  of 
Art,  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh,  are  two  of  the- 
most  outstanding  mnsenms  in  the  conntrv,  and 
house  major  eollections  ol  some  ol  the  world  s 
finest  art. 


PennsyKania  also  has  many  impressive  smaller 
museums.  Among  the  most  notewortlu'  are  the 
Allentown  Art  Museum,  the  Heading  .Museum  and 
Art  Gallery,  the  Isxerhart,  the  William  Penn 
-Memorial  Mnseum  in  Harrisburg,  and  tlie  Hodin 
Mnseum  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  dexoted  to  the 
scul])tnral  works  of  the  French  artist  .Auguste  Hodin. 
Another  noteworthy  institution  is  the  Barnes 
JArundation  w hich  has  an  outstanding  art  collection, 
much  ol  which  wars  obtained  in  Eiuroj^e  b\' 
PennsyKania  artist  Mulliam  Clackens. 

In  addition  to  the  public  museums  in  the  state, 
there  are  also  many  fine  small  prix  ate  galleries  and 
museums  xxdiich  serve  both  as  sales  outlets  for 
artists  and  as  special  shoxxoases  for  specific  genres 
or  styles  ol  art.  Prix  ate  collections  ol  art  xx'orks  are 
also  abundant  in  the  Commonxxoalth. 

For  millions  of  Pennsylvanians,  the  state’s 
libraries  and  cultural  centers  are  often  their  only 
contact  xvith  the  arts.  It  is  these  institutions  that 
introduce  art  and  culture  to  the  peojxle  of  the  state, 
and  it  is  these  institutions  that  olten  prox  ide 
encouragement  and  support  to  artists.  'Phrongh  tlu' 
purchase  ol  art  xvorks,  these  centers  haxe  become 
major  financial  snp])orters  of  individual  artists,  and 
it  is  olten  as  a result  ol  their  ellorts  that  xoimg, 
relatively  unknoxvn  artists  are  introduced  to  the 
general  public.  'Phese  groups  do  not  limit  their 
snpi^ort  to  the  plastic  arts— manx  of  them  also 
provich*  sjrace.  facilities,  and  opportunities  to 
l)erlorm  to  the  musicians,  dancers,  singers,  and 
actors  of  the  state.  Some  of  them  also  s])onsor 
perlorming  arts  groups. 


‘\Oiir  Center)  has 
contributed  a cultural 
balance  to  a comniunitif 
intent  on 

mdustria  / ization . ' ’ 


— cultural  center  representative 


Kegrettably,  many  of  these  institutions  are 
physieally  nnahle  to  house  the  fine  private 
collections  that  inclix  idnal  citizens  sometimes 
present  to  public  institutions.  PartK'  responsible  for 
this  major  defect  is  the  fact  that  neither 
governmental  agencies  nor  private  sources  ha\e 
provided  the  funds  and  facilities  needed  to  house 
and  care  for  these  groupings,  nor  have  the  necessary 
funds  been  prov  ided  to  maintain  the  present 
collections  of  the  museums. 

Another  \ ital  need  of  Pennsylv  ania’s  art  centers 
is  for  dependable  volunteers  who  can  assist  the 
professional  staff  personnel  in  maintaining  and 
exhibiting  the  institutions  works  on  a year-to-year 
basis.  Some  of  the  state  s art  institutions,  notably 
the  Philadelphia  Mnseum  of  .\rt,  hav  e initiated 
programs  similar  to  the  hospital  “candy  stripers ’’ 
where  volunteers  take  over  many  of  the  lesser  day- 
to-day  duties  of  the  regular  staff. 

Cultural  centers  in  Pennsylvania,  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  also  assist 
in  the  cultural  education  ol  the  state’s  young 
students.  Both  in  appreciation  conr.ses,  and  in 
classes  in  practical  technicpies,  these  centers  are 
working  to  make  artistic  activities  a part  of  the 
lives  of  young  Pennsylvanians.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  eenters  are  the  Wallingford 
Community  Arts  Center,  the  Main  Line  Center  of 
the  Arts,  the  Old  York  Boad  Art  Cuild,  the 
Cheltenham  Art  Center,  the  Blair  County  Arts 
Foundation,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Cienter  ot 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Erie  Arts  Center. 

Of  the  state’s  libraries,  the  most  prominent  are 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  public  libraries  and 
the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  vState 
University  Library  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish 
a telecommn ideations  network  that  transmits  visual 
reproductions  of  actual  books  in  its  various  branches 
throughout  the  state.  The  Library  Ciompany  of 
Philadelphia  is  also  outstanding  for  its  collection 
of  Americana  volumes— those  books  serving  as  source 
and  reference  materials  for  students  ol  American 
life  and  letters.  And  on  an  overall  basis,  the  state 
has  many  excellent  library  facilities,  including  those 


‘Yhe  {Pennsylvania) 
Academy  {of  Fine  Arts) 
has  the  capacity  to 
inspire  loyalty  and 
affection  in 
Philadelphians  who 
understand  and  savor 
the  city's  traditionalism, 
hut  it  has  never 
inspired  these  same 
Philadelphians  to  the 
financial  equivalent  of 
their  jnoral  support. " 

— a New  York  Times  critic 

of  the  many  Pennsylvania  companies  that  maintain 
.specialized  reference  libraries  e(piipped  with  trained 
staffs  and  microfilm  source  materials. 

There  are  at  least  157  museums,  centers,  libraries 
and  galleries  in  Pennsylv  ania,  most  of  whom 
provide  daily  opivortunities  for  cultural  enrichmeut 
to  all  the  state’s  citizens.  These  institutions  offer 
many  special  cnitnral  i)rograms  in  addition  to  their 
continuing  exhibitions  of  art  works.  In  the  past 
year,  there  were  a minimum  of  7,441  such  projects, 
or  a little  over  20  daily.  Beported  among  these 
events  were  2,()0o  films,  1 .082  exhibits  and  l.dSl 
lectures,  659  course's,  354  lours,  181  workshops,  155 
concerts,  58  recitals,  16  meetings,  13  continuing 
l)rograms  or  festivals,  and  1,730  special  type's  e)f 
p?e)je'cts  suc'h  as  planetarium  sheivvings,  re'aeliiigs, 
re'ceplions,  sym|)osiums,  elemonslratieins,  anel  social 
activitie's. 

Cutural  instilulious  have'  one'  of  the'  large'sl 
ine'ome's  of  any  ol  the'  art  groups.  Last  vear.  109 
groups  re'porte'el  a total  buelge't  e)f  ov  e'r  $13,000,000. 


Twenty-nine  groups  reported  profits  exceeding 
S93,000,  while  21  groups  reported  deficits  totaling 
almost  •$lo(),(K)().  Major  income  sourees  for  the 
groups  were  membership  dues,  indixidual  gilts  and 
sales.  Local  gox'crnments  supplied  part  ol  the 
income  for  these  institutions,  lollowed  by 
endowments  and  state  gox'ernment.  Other  sourees 
are  fees,  corporate  gifts,  general  public  solicitation, 
and  foundations,  with  the  lederal  go\ernment 
contributing  least  often  to  the  cultural  centers.  A 
few  groups  receixed  hinds  from  tuitions,  trust 
funds,  im  estments,  and,  in  the  case  of  libraries, 
fines.  The  most  financially  successful  of  these 
institutions  generalK'  ha\e  strong,  well-organized 
allied  groups  that  concentrate  their  efforts  on  fund- 
raising acti\  ities. 

There  are  over  75,000  indix  idnals  that  actively 
participate  in  the  operations  of  cultural  institutions. 
.\t  least  1,651  are  full-time  paid  staff,  2,276  are 
part-time  xolunteers,  596  are  part-time  paid  stall, 

and  75  are  full-time  volunteer  workers.  Audience 
totals  for  the  past  year  for  the  special  projects  alone 
exceeded  7,000,000  and  millions  more  visited  the 
institutions  without  participating  in  the  special 
programs. 


'‘Otir  biggest  difficulty  is 
that  businesses  and 
commissioners  don  Y 
know  how  an  art  center 
fits  into  a coimnunity 
. . . {our  community) 
has  a big  budget  . . . 
for  recreation  . . . but 
not  culture.  ” 

— a culliiral  center  representative 

.Money  is,  onee  again,  the  major  problem  facing 
the  cultural  institutions,  and  facilities  is  the  second 
most  important  need.  Ihiblicity  and  comnumitv 
res]:)onse  are  about  of  ecpial  importance,  followed 
by  personnel,  leadership  and  programming.  None  of 
the  groups  felt  that  central  information  was  a 
problem.  About  two-thirds  of  the  cnltnral  centers 
own  their  own  facilities,  and  the  remainder  either 
rent  space  or  ha\e  buildings  donated  to  them. 

Financial  assistance  is  the  most  often  requested 
type  ol  aid  from  the  ("ouncil  on  the  Arts,  lollowed 
by  eenlral  information  (although  none  of  the  groups 
snrxeyed  felt  that  the  lack  of  such  information  xxas 
a ixroblem),  then  tc'chnical  assistance  and  publieitv. 
.‘\  lexx'  groups  requesti'd  help  in  securing  facilities 
and  in  programming.  Sex’mal  grouixs  also  suggi'sted 
that  the  Council  should  xvork  toxvard  establishing 
traxelling  art  ('xhibits  that  xx’onld  be  axailable  to  the 
eenters. 

Despite  the  fact  that  art  centers,  galleries, 
mnsi'ums  and  libraries  make  up  one  of  tiu'  largest 
cultural  grou]xs  in  tlu'  state,  there  is  a clear-cut 
need  for  more  such  organizations,  riu'  artists  in 
Pmmsylx aiiia  recognize  the  imi^ortance  of  these 
institutions,  and  consider  the  establishment  of  more' 
cnltnral  centers  ol  major  importance  in  the 
development  of  tlu'ir  oxvn  programs,  as  xvell  as  in 
tlu'  overall  cultural  atmosphere  ol  thi'  state.  • 


ARCHITECTURE 
Buildings  of  stone, 
structures  of  metal, 
forges  in  man's 
image  of  the  beautiful 


-Ibe  group  that  has  most  successfully  bridged  the 
gap  between  the  artistic  world  and  the  pragmatic 
world  of  American  living  has  been  architecture.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  accomplishment  has  been  achieved, 
not  because  the  ordinary  citizen  necessarily 
appreciates  the  art  of  architecture,  but  because 
architectural  structures  fill  the  basic  ueed  for 
shelter.  It  is  ([uestionable,  in  fact,  whether  most 
people  realize  that  architectnre,  per  se,  is  a definite, 
highly  developed  art  form,  as  well  as  a scientifically 
structured  profession. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Architects,  the  state 
branch  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  is 
the  professional  organization  to  which  most  of  the 
state’s  architects  belong.  'Fhere  are  at  least  f,700 
resident  Pennsyhania  architects  and  another  f, ()()() 
out-of-state  architects  who  arc  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Architects.  The  Society  acts 
as  the  representative  for  its  regional  chapters,  and 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Arcliitecls  in  statewide 
matters.  Some  of  the  activities  of  the  Society 
include  encouraging  community  colleges  to  oiler 
courses  to  aid  draltsmen  in  obtaining  registration  as 
architects,  offering  various  types  of  a.ssistauce  to 
architectural  schools,  and  maintaining  a traveling, 
statewide  architectural  exhibit. 


There  are  seven  l^SA  chapters  in  the  state— the 
Bucks  Ciounty  Chapter,  the  CJcntral,  I'iastcrn, 
Northeastern  and  Northwestern  Cdia|)ters,  a 
Philadelphia  Cha])tcr  and  a Pittsburgh  Chai)tcr. 
'I'hese  regional  organizations  have  the  purposes  of 
assisting  architects  in  increasing  their  knowledge' 
and  skill,  and  of  expanding  public  understanding 


and  appreciation  of  architecture.  They  pro\  ide 
such  services  to  their  members  as  lectures,  courses, 
workshops  and  exhibits,  and  also  establish 
committees,  study  programs  and  task  forces. 

The  chapters  also  maintain  reference  materials, 
provide  legal  and  liaison  serx’ices,  offer  public 
relations  assistance,  and  hold  seminars.  .A  traveling 
exhibit,  similar  to  the  one  prepared  by  the  state 
Society  was  created  as  a special  project  by  the 
Philadelphia  chapter  and  was  di.splayed  at  several 
public  locations  in  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan 
area. 

Architects  themseb  es  are  both  technicians  and 
artists.  "I'hey  generally  complete  a fi\e-year  course 
of  study  before  they  become  professional  craftsmen. 
During  their  years  of  study,  they  learn  such  skills 
as  design,  materials  and  methods  of  construction, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  graphics,  freehand 
drawing,  and  architectural  history. 

Three  of  the  state’s  uni\'crsities— the  Uni\’ersit\’ 
of  PennsyK^ania,  PennsyKania  State  Uni\  ersit>',  and 
Carnegie-Mellon  Uni\ersity— offer  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  and  programs 
in  the  field.  The  faculty  and  students  at  the 
unixersities  do  not  limit  their  work  to  the  academic 
world— they  also  aclixely  participate  in  connnnnitx' 
projects  such  as  xvorking  in  rcdexelopment  areas  of 
cities  to  prox'ide  aesthetically  and  praclicallx^ 
xaluabic  j^lans  for  nexx  construction,  and  to  r('stoR' 
historically  and  architccturallx'  significant  slrnctnrc's. 

Pennsylvania  has  prodncc'd  some  xvell-knoxxM 
archit('cts  throiighonl  its  historx  . Such  nu'ii  as 
Ik’iijamin  l.atrobc,  the  architect  for  the  (iapitol 
building  in  Washington,  and  Thomas  Waller, 
designer  of  the  dome  of  the  Id'cfi'ial  (iapitol,  are 
Ik'nnsxlxanians  xvho  contributed  greatly  to  the  fine 
archit('ctnr('  of  the  nation  as  xvell  as  the  slat('. 
fdn'ladclphia.  in  particular,  has  a long  tradition  of 
great  ai'chili'clurc,  xxilh  such  notable  craftsmen  as 
William  Strickland  and  John  Ifaxiland  responsible 
lor  many  of  the  city  s archilc’c'lurally  and  historicallx’ 
significant  structures. 

Modc'rn  Pt'imsylx  ania  can  claim  scxnral  xx  idt'lx' 
rcs|K'cted  architc'cts.  including  I’anl  (Jrc't.  d('signer 


()1  the  Rodin  Museum  iu  Philadelphia,  and  a 
lueuiher  ol  the  State  Arts  Coiumissiou;  Louis  Kahu. 
who  created  the  Uui\  ersity  of  Peuusyh  auia’s 
Richards  Medical  Research  Ruildiug,  and  Ciharles 
Stotz  and  G.  Edwin  Bruiubaugh,  both  noted  for 
their  work  in  historical  restoration  architecture. 

The  state  has  some  renowned  architectural 
structures.  The  Penusyb  ania  Sa\  iiigs  Fund  Societ\' 
building  in  Philadelphia,  designed  by  Cieorge  llowe 
and  William  Lescaze,  is  the  first  large  commercial 
building  in  America  to  exemplify  the  type  of 
architecture  known  as  the  International  Style,  now 
used  in  many  of  today  s modern  buildings.  This 
International  Style  was  adapted  by  Oskar  Stonorox 
in  the  (iarl  Mackley  Houses  in  Philadelphia,  which 
represent  an  important  achievement  in  the 
development  of  modern  group  residences.  The 
Golden  Triangle  comple.x  in  Pittsburgh  is 
architecturally  significant,  as  well  as  the  nation’s 
first  example  of  a major  urban  renewal  project. 

Pennsylvania  architects  have  played  a vital  ?ole 
in  the  urban  redevelopment  programs  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  state’s  larger  cities.  In 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  in  particular,  these 
activities  have  had  a great  impact,  not  only  on  the 
cities  themselves,  but  also  on  the  entire  nationwide 
direction  of  urban  planning. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  massive  overhaul  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  areas  of  the  city  resulted 
in  a blueprint  for  progress  for  all  cities  in  the 
United  States  faced  with  the  decay  of  their 
metropolitan  centers,  'khe  architectural  concepts 

‘‘We  are  in  a static 
versus  dynamic  era. 
Unfortunately,  in  home 
building  the  static 
designers  far  outnumber 
those  who  are  dynamic 
environmentists. 


— a designer 


ol  open  spaces,  attractix'e  \ iews,  and  nncluttered 
surroundings,  incorporatc'd  in  tlu*  l^oinl  Park  jiroject, 
ha\(‘  set  a new  standard  lor  urban  planning,  and 
the  (fi'sign  of  some  ol  the  later  buildings  in  the 
redexeloped  areas  ol  the  cit\’  I'eprc'sents  a high 
standard  ol  inno\ati\e  architecture. 

Iu  Philadelphia,  the  plaimers  ol  tlu'  “new  (a't\’ 
of  Brotherly  Love  also  placed  great  emphasis  on  the 
aesthetic  \alues  ol  arcliitecture.  The  Phikuh'lphia 
program  has  concentrated  on  tlu'  dual  jmrposes  ol 
restoring  and  maintaining  the  arehitecturally 
\aluable  old  buildings  in  the  cit\’,  and  designing  the 
new  structures  so  that  they  harmonize  with  the 
traditional  atmosphere  of  the  city. 

And  there  are  groups  within  the  state  that  are 
solely  devoted  to  maintaining  these  historically 
significant  buildings  and  monuments  that  are  both 
examples  of  fine  architectui'e  and  symbols  of  the 
state’s  past.  Two  of  these,  the  Coatesville  Historical 
Gommission  and  the  Philadelphia  Historical 
Gommission,  participated  in  the  surx  ey  of  the 
Gouncil  on  the  Arts.  Some  of  the  projects  that  these 
two  groups  have  instituted  include  maintaining 
reference  books,  prints,  architectural  drawings,  and 
photographs  of  the  buildings  in  their  care,  and 
establishing  commissions  to  study  historical 
monuments  and  to  designate  properties  worthy  of 
preservation. 

For  all  ol  the  architects  and  architectural  groujxs 
in  the  state,  the  relationship  between  architecture 
and  the  fine  arts  is  of  major  concern.  This  concern 
has  resnlted  in  one  of  the  most  significant 
achi(wcmenls  that  PennsvKauia  has  [xioneerc'd  in 
the  art  s w'orld.  rhis  accomplishment,  now  instituted 
in  Philadelixhia,  is  the  “one  p(>r  cent"  rule,  under 
w-hich  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  an\- 
goxcrnmental  building  construction  project  must  be 
used  to  purchase  artistic'  works  that  enhance  the 
completed  structures.  This  rule,  now  under 
considc'ration  in  the  lederal  legislature,  but  not 
retpiired  in  any  of  the  fifty  statexs,  is  a major  stej) 
lorw'ard  iji  cementing  the  relationship  of 
architecture  and  the  plastic-  arts,  and  can  be  a [Xiime 
example  ol  the  value  ol  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  ol  all  artists.  • 


ALLIED  ARTS 
Supporting  and 
encouraging  creativity 


r 


...he  allied  arts  in  PennsyKania— those  groups 
that  seek  to  preserve  cultural  and  historical  sites 
or  assist  artistic  groups  iu  luaiutaiiiiug  their 
programs— make  up  a large  part  of  the  cultural  life 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Included  in  this  field  are  historical  societies, 
arts  councils,  cluhs,  business  and  go\  ernmental 
committees,  arts  festi\als,  and  \ arions  specialized 
societies  engaged  in  the  support  ol  the  arts. 

The  local  historical  societies  are  dedicated  to 
preserving  and  e.xhibiting  historical  monuments, 
buildings,  battlefields,  and  other  points  ol  interest 
that  have  played  a part  in  both  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  state  itself  plays  a part  iu  preserving 
historical  properties  and  artifacts  through  the 
Penusylvania  Historical  aud  Mu.seum  Commissiou, 
which  has  developed  an  cucompassiug  program  lor 
all  areas  of  historical  endeavor,  including 
administering  aud  caring  for  31  historical  piojicitics 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Commission  also 
maintains  programs  iu  such  dixerse  areas  as  placing 
markers  on  historical  sites  and  holding  annual 
statewide  nu'C'tings  lor  historians  aud  icscsuclu'is. 

A growing  number  ol  arts  councils  throughout 
the  state  ar(>  playing  an  ever  greater  role  in  the 
development  ol  all  artistic  aclixilies,  and  aie 
placing  an  increasing  emi^hasis  on  the  cooi dination 
of  common  functions  aud  operations  ol  the  dilhunt 
arts  groups.  I hesc'  arts  councils  ixeiloim  such 


duties  as  publishing  monthlx'  calendars,  acting  as 
clearing  houses  for  scheduling  x'arious  exents, 
offering  centralized  mailing  facilities  and  ticket 
office  serx  ices,  and  combining  the  ellorts  of  dilferent 
groups  for  cooperatixe  exents.  But  to  increase  their 
serx  ice,  the  arts  councils  need  to  achieve  a greater 
degree  of  operational  dexelopment,  to  prox  ide 
full-time,  professional  stall  members,  and  to  xxork 
toxvard  developing  and  strengthening  commnnity 
unity  and  approbation. 

Arts  festixals  are  a uui((ne.  contributing  force  in 
the  sponsorship  and  dissemination  of  the  arts  in 
PennsyK  ania.  They  haxc,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  artistic  actix  itx',  bolstered  and  expanded  the 
inx olx^ement  of  art  in  the  exeryday  life  of 
Penusylx  anians.  Arts  festixals  are  more'  than  just 
sponsoring  groups— they  may  also  be  considered 
as  art  forms  in  themselx  es.  fi'hey  prox  ide  a creatix  e. 
catalytic  force  that  can  unily  all  the  component 
artistic  endeaxors  into  a related,  complementary 
xvhole  that  enhances  the  attributes  of  each 
individual  art  lorm. 

In  Peuusylxauia,  arts  festixals  haxc  achieved  a 
high  degree  of  importauee,  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  state.  They  are  held  in  almost  every  coiner  ol 
the  Commonxx'ealth— there  are  at  least  21  regional 
arts  festix  als  and  many  more  local  or  commnnity 
festix  als  held  in  PennsyK  ania  during  the  summer 

council  can 
innovate,  create, 
suggest,  guide,  survey, 
and  grant,  but  it  cannot 
change  the  arts  and  the 
cornmunitif  unless  local 
actions  are  taken  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  arts.” 


— an  allied  aii.s  rcprc.snitalivc 


months.  And  l^ennsyh'unians  are  entliusiastic  about 
their  arts  festivals.  Tliousands  ol  people  attend  these 
events  annually,  and  the  nninher  is  continually 
growing. 

These  unified,  regional  or  comnuinit}’  endeavors 
present  all  aspects  of  the  arts  to  a wide  range  of 
audiences  and  offer  perhaps  the  best  medinm  for 
commnnication  that  Pennsyh  ania  can  gi\e  its 
artists.  Some  of  the  actix  ities  that  ha\e  been 
sponsored  under  the  aegis  of  arts  festixals  are 
professional  drama,  dance  and  musical 
performances,  poetry  readings,  lectures,  youth 
concerts,  student  art  shows,  folk  singing,  film 
presentations,  dramatic  and  literary  readings,  jazz 
entertainment,  educational  courses,  demonstrations, 
craft  work,  and  a host  of  other  artistic  and  cidtnral 
events. 

.\s  a result  of  the  arts  festix  al  actix  ities,  there 
has  been  a groxving  corporate  interest  in  the 
importance  ol  the  arts.  Many  manufacturers,  stores, 
banks,  real  estate  companies  and  other  businesses 
have  increased  their  financial  support  of  the 
performing  arts  and  have  begun  to  purchase  xvorks 
of  art  for  their  oxvn  use  or  as  gifts  to  various 
institutions. 

Because  of  the  xvide  scoj^e  and  groxving 
importance  of  the  arts  festivals,  the  Council  on  the 


''(//  we)  find  out  what 
the  community  wants 
and  will  support — try 
to  provide  that  and 
eliminate  what  isnH 
needed — it  ivould  result 
in  poor  art,  so  it  may 
he  the  duty  of  a few  to 
educate  the  many.  ’’ 

— an  allied  arts  spokesman 


''Eventually  we  might 
come  to  the  Utopia 
which  I think  has  been 
arrived  at  somewhere  in 
the  country — selling  one 
season  ticket  for  all 
activities.  ’’ 


— an  allied  art  representative 

Arts,  during  its  oiganizational  period,  granted  a 
large  percentage  ol  its  financial  resources  to  these 
groups  as  a means  ol  assisting  the  largest  possible 
number  of  groups  in  the  art  xvorld  xvith  the  limited 
funds  ax  ailable. 

The  public  and  educational  television  stations  in 
the  state  are  also  i)roviding  a major  outlet  for 
artistic  e.xpression.  Under  the  sponsorship  and 
patronage  of  these  stations,  millions  ol 
Pennsylx  anians  are  being  exposed  to  local,  state  and 
national  cultural  presentations  that  xvould  otherxvise 
be  totally  unknoxvn  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
state’s  citizens.  In  the  area  of  educational  television, 
plans  for  a netxvork  ol  these  stations  have  been 
ajxproxed  by  Covernor  Kaxinond  P.  Shafer  and 
xvill  soon  be  nnder  study  by  the  Pennsylxania 
legislature. 

.Many  community  organizations,  xvhether  social 
clubs,  business  groups,  unions  or  professional 
associations  are  dex  eloping  an  increasing  axvareness 
of  artistic  events  and  are  becoming  actixely 
inx'olxed  in  cultural  aflairs.  These  groups  handle 
such  vital  functions  as  sponsoring  special  programs 
that  cultural  groups  haxe  been  unable  to  handle, 
l^roviding  vohmt('er  services  to  artistic  gronjis,  and 
assisting  in  financing  and  fund-raising. 

N'inety-lour  allied  art  organizations  hax  e re])ortc'd 
on  their  programs  to  the  CJouncil  on  the  .'\rts.  Thex’ 
have  participated  in  the  same  type'  of  actix  ities  as 
the  other  cultural  groups,  and  haxe  heljxed  artists 
in  developing  the  cultural  climate  of  tlu'  state. 


It  is  notable  that  our 
best  attended  Friday 
night  offerings  are  those 
offering  information  . . . 
and  samples  of  food 
and  drink/' 

— ail  allied  arts  spokesman 


Last  year,  these  groups  sponsored  or  assisted  in 
presenting  at  least  343  tours,  179  leetnres, 

104  exhibits,  9<S  films,  74  i^erfonnanees,  68  eonrses, 
46  meetings,  26  worksliops,  19  eontinning  programs, 
16  reeitals,  14  eoneerts,  lour  lestixals,  and  74  special 
projects. 

1 otal  budgets  For  52  groups  reporting  financial 
data  amounted  to  over  8729,000  with  15 
organizations  reporting  income  o\er  expenditures 
of  at  least  813,000,  and  only  six  groups  reporting 
a combined  deficit  of  less  than  812,000. 

.Vpinoximately  two-thirds  of  these  organizations 
depend  on  membership  dues  as  a .source  of  rexeiim'. 
I'he  second  greatest  sonree  was  individual  gifts, 
then  fund-raising,  local  government,  and  fees.  Sales 
also  aeeonnted  for  part  of  the  income  of  \arions 
groups,  as  did  endowments,  corporate  gifts, 
foundations,  and  solicitation.  Federal  and  state 
government  support  was  limited  to  a \ery  few 
institutions.  Some  groups  received  funds  from  such 
di\erse  sources  as  awards,  ehnrehes,  bake  sales, 
and  rentals. 

•More  than  12. ()()()  indiv  iduals  are  assoeiati'd  with 
the  various  allied  art  groups.  4'her(‘  are  796 
part-time  voInntecMS,  126  lull-time  volunteers, 

106  part-tinu'  |vaid,  and  SO  lull-time  jvaid  staff 
memb('rs.  The  groups  claim  a lairly  large  andienee— 
at  least  220,000  people  attended  the  v'arions 
programs  of  these  groups  last  year. 


1 he  majoi'  problem,  as  always,  was  money, 
kaeilities  were  second,  eommnnitv  response,  third, 
and  personnel,  fourth.  A lew  groups  cited  publicity, 
leadership,  and  programming  as  causes  for  eoneern. 

Less  than  hall  ol  the  organizations  own  facilities, 
and  about  one-fourth  leiit  space.  I he  other  groups 
meet  in  homes,  offices,  ehnrehes  and  other  buildings 
but  do  not  have  anv’  regular  meeting  places. 

Almost  half  the  groups  felt  that  the  most 
important  services  the  Council  on  the  Arts  eonld 
render  would  be  financial,  and  a third  of  the 
groups  thought  that  central  information  services 
would  be  valuable.  Some  of  the  organizations 
reciuested  technical  assistance,  publicity  help,  and 
laeilities,  and  one  group  needs  programming 
assistance. 

The  allied  arts  groups  agreed  with  the  other 
eultuial  oiganizations  that  a healthv'  environment 
must  be  developed  in  order  to  insure  a continued 
growth  and  understanding  of  the  arts.  'Phis 
environment  has  been  stimulated  in  the  state  by  the 
allied  arts  groups,  as  well  as  by  the  music  guilds, 
cultural  centers,  dance  and  theater  groups,  and 
other  private  groups  that  have  been  active  in 
prov  iding  exposure  lor  excellent  artistic  efforts  in 
their  communities.  • 


‘‘When  all  of  us  look 
upon  the  fne  arts  as  an 
integrated  whole  rather 
than  as  a loose 
federation  of  entirely 
separate  parts,  {we)  will 
have  taken  a long  step 
toward  real  cultural 
developmen  t. " 

— an  allied  arts  rrjircsenlatirc 


CRAFTS  and  FOLK  ART 
Artistic  expression 
in  everyday  living 


A 

xVlthough  craftmen  are  one  of  the  smallest  groups 
among  Pennsylvania  artists,  they  are  one  of  the  few 
groups  who  have  an  organized,  statewide  association 
devoted  to  the  art  form. 

This  association,  officially  organized  in  1944  as 
the  Pennsylvania  Ciuild  of  Craftsmen,  has  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  practicing  hand  crafts  in 
the  state.  4’o  carry  out  its  purpose,  the  Cnild  has 
helped  establish  14  local  chapters,  with  a statewide 
membership  of  over  I, ()()()  craftsmen.  The  Cnild 
also  sponsors  an  animal  state  fair  and  various 
educational  activities  for  interested  craftsmen.  Fhere 
are  other  local  groups  in  Pennsybania  that  arc  not 
affiliated  with  the  Cnild. 

In  addition  to  the  cralt  organizations  in  the  state, 
theie  is  also  the  iinifpK'  folk  art  ol  Pennsylvania. 
FjXtiemely  di\ersified  in  both  lorm  and  contt’iit,  the 
folk  ait  in  the  state  may  be  said  to  include  fiirnitiin' 
making,  glassware,  carving,  leather  tooling,  textile 
designs,  metal  work,  and  a host  ol  decorat i\x'  arts. 


Some  of  the  most  colorlul  and  distinguislied 
manifestations  of  these  arts  are  found  in  the 
creations  of  the  Pennsyb  ania  Dutch  culture.s— 
actually  Cerman  in  origin.  Tins  particular  group  has 
made  a notable  contribution  to  folk  art  in  its  high 
development  of  the  art  of  illuminated  writings, 
known  as  fraktur  to  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  people. 

Another  manifestation  of  folk  art  that  is 
indigenous  to  Penusylvania  is  the  decorati\e  art 
displayed  in  the  animal  New  Year’s  Day  .Mummer’s 
I aiade  held  in  Philadelphia.  An  outgrowth  of  the 
Ciiglish  custom  of  ha\’ing  costumed  silent  plays 
dining  the  holiday  season,  the  Mummer’s  Parade 
has  become  an  internationalb'  know'ii  event, 
featuring  la\  ish  costumes  and  decorations,  all 
created  and  designed  by  the  indi\  iduals  w'ho 
participate  in  the  parade. 

Much  of  the  older  craftwork  and  folk  art  is  now 
appreciated  for  its  artistic  \ahie,  and  several 
museums  in  the  state  maintain  collections  of  these 
expressions  of  Pennsylvania  life.  4lie  Mercer 
.Museum  in  Doylestown  has  an  outstanding  and 
\ aluable  collection  of  tools  and  products  of  the 
pre-industrial  times,  and  the  Pennsybania  Farm 
Museum  of  Landis  \4illey  and  the  M'illiam  Penn 
Memorial  Museum  in  Harrisburg  possess  notable 
examples  of  craft  and  folk  art. 

I hirteen  cralt  organizations  in  Penns\'bania. 
including  chapters  of  the  state  guild  and  groups  not 
alfiliated  with  the  guild,  took  part  iii  the  statewide 
survey  ol  the  arts.  'Flie  responding  groups  are  found 

We  are  only  interested 
in  crafts  and  have  a 
very  small  group.  We 
do  not  have  any  views 
and  do  not  serve  the 
conimnnity  in  any 
way.  ’’ 


(I  Pciiiistjirduid  craftsman 


''One  of  our  chief  aims 
is  to  expose  people  to 
craft  work — both 
historical  and 
contemporanj . ” 

— a craftsimin 


in  fi\e  regions  of  the  state,  with  no  acti\ity 
reported  for  the  other  se\  en  regions,  wliich 
comprise  about  half  the  state  s total  area. 

The  scope  of  the  existing  craftwork  in 
Pennsylvania  is  \aried,  and  is  made  np  of  such 
ccntnries-old  pmsnits  as  wea\ing,  bookbinding, 
wood  carx  ing,  pottery,  candlemaking,  sib  ersmithing, 
and  shell  crafts,  and  the  modern-day  forms  in 
plastics,  jewelry,  ceramics  and  enamel  work. 

The  combined  programs  reported  by  the 
13  groups  include  31  exhibits,  42  workshops, 
seminars  or  lecture  series,  six  films,  and  one 
festixal.  Many  of  these  programs  have  active  senior 
citizen  members,  but  limited  youth  participation. 
One  group  expressed  an  interest  in  establishing 
classes  for  children  and  teen-agers,  but  did  not 
report  any  specific  plans  for  such  classes. 

Budgets  for  the  craft  groups  are  compajatixely 
small,  but  so  are  deficit  operations.  Five  groups  in 
the  survey  reported  a combined  aunual  budget  of 
almost  34,000,  xvith  one  group  reixorting  a deficit  of 
332.  Txvo  groups  reported  that  their  income 
exceeded  their  costs,  but  no  specific  figure  xxms 
gix'en. 

Membership  figures  reported  by  eight  groups 
totaled  600  individuals,  ol  xvhich  17  xxmre 
considered  part-time  xolunteer  ixersoimel,  four 
xvere  full-time  paid  stall,  and  txvo  xvere  full-time 
voluntet'is.  .More  than  25,000  people  made  ujx  th(' 
audience  lor  the  statexvidc  shoxv  ol  the 
Pennsylxania  Guild. 

The  txvo  major  probkmis  lor  c'lalts  groups  are 
lacilities  and  publicity.  Since  bndgc'ts  arc  small,  it 


is  dilficult  lor  these  groups  to  afford  to  purchase 
kilns,  tools,  and  other  eriuipmcnt,  or  to  rent  or  buy 
suitable  (piarters  xvith  xxorkshop  space  and  exhibit 
areas.  I limited  public  understanding  of  modern 
craftxvork  and  the  small  size  ol  the  groups 
themselves  both  are  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
publicity  for  the  art.  Community  response  to  the 
actix'ities  of  craft  organizations  is  also  a problem, 
but  many  groups,  realizing  the  correlation  of 
publicity  and  general  community  attitude,  are 
seeking  xx'ays  to  improxe  their  publicity  and,  in 
so  doing,  generate  greater  public  enthusiasm. 
Programming  and  financing  xx'cre  least  often 
reported  as  problems  by  the  craft  groups. 

The  areas  in  xvhich  the  reporting  organizations 
thought  the  Pennsylx  ania  Council  on  the  Arts  could 
be  most  helpful  xvere  financial  assistance,  ]xublicit\-, 
central  information,  and  lacilities,  xvith  no  groups 
seeing  a need  lor  technical  assistance  or  program 
planning. 

Craftxvork  is  one  of  the  oldest  txpes  ol  art,  and 
has  alxvays  been  clo.selx'  connected  xvith  the 
everyday  activities  of  life.  It  is  a xery  personal  art— 
recpiiring  no  communal  efforts,  nor  docs  it  demand 
an  audience.  The  dex  elopment  of  greater 
appreciation  lor  craftxvork  depends  on  group  efforts 
and  on  interested  audiences,  xvhich  haxc  not  been 
fully  cultixated  by  cralt  organizations.  Without 
these  txvo  ingredients,  crafts  in  Pcnnsxlx ania  xvill 
continue  to  make  np  only  a small  portion  ol  the 
cultural  life  ol  the  state.  • 


"{Our  group)  is  composed 
of  professional  people 
of  one  kind  or  another 
who  do  professional 
(luality  work,  hut 
precious  little  of  it. 

— (I  Peuii.st/lvdiiid  crdftsmdu 


EDUCATION 
Developing  creative 
expression  and  appreciation 


.ilie  institutions  of  liiglier  learning  in 
Pennsylvania  are  a major  resource  and  wcllspring  of 
cultural  activity  in  the  state. 

Because  ol  the  encompassing  nature  of  the  state’s 
private  and  public  colleges  and  universities,  the 


C^ouncil  on  the  Arts  developed  a si^ecial  survey  in 
an  attempt  to  establish  the  position  of  the  arts 
and  culture  in  the  programs  and  facilities  of  these 
general  institutions  of  higher  learning.  1’he  art 
schools  and  colleges  within  the  state  that  offer  only 
arts  educational  courses  and  facilities  were  surv'eyed 
ill  the  same  maimer  as  the  artistic  groups  in  the 
state. 


6« 


PeimsyKania  has  excellent  examples  of  both 
artistic  programs  in  general  colleges  and  of  fine  arts 
schools.  At  least  50  of  the  states  colleges  and 
uni\  ersities  oiler  professional  training  and  education 
in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  dance,  literature, 
graphics,  design,  printmaking,  pliotography,  and 
interior  design,  and  many  ol  these  offer  bachelor 
or  masters  degrees  oi'  their  ecpii\alent  in  fine  arts. 
One  school,  Carnegie-.Mellon  Uni\ersity,  is  now 
offering  one  of  the  few  art  doctorates  on  the 
continent.  Pennsyb  ania  has  the  oldest  fine  arts 
school  in  the  United  States,  the  Pennsybania 
•Academy  of  P’ine  Arts,  and  the  state  is  also  the 
home  of  Moore  College  of  Art,  the  only  women’s 
art  school  in  the  world. 

A total  of  f42  educational  institutions  participated 
in  the  Council  on  the  Arts  survey.  Of  this  total,  113 
were  state  or  private  general  colleges  or  universities, 
and  29  were  art  schools  and  colleges  offering  only 
art  education  opportunities. 

1 hese  two  groups  held  an  impressive  total  of 
5,770  events  last  year,  'fihe  art  schools  had  334 
programs,  including  177  exhibits,  37  concerts  and 
the  same  number  of  special  lectures,  2(S  courses, 

11  theater  or  dance  performances,  eight  films  and 
five  workshops  or  tours.  Colleges  and  universities 
presented  1,99<S  films,  1,102  special  lectures,  582 
theater  performances,  437  concerts,  382  exhibits. 


"‘We,  as  artists,  have  two 
functions — ive  create 
and  we  teach — each  of 
us,  everyday,  is  a 
teacher,  and  if  you,  as 
artists,  are  not  teachers, 
you  have  failed  as 
artists. 


— a Vennsijlvania  artist 


'7  receive  across  my  desk 
letters  imploring  us  to 
send  out  lecturers  on 
art  history,  aesthetics 
and  art  exhibits.  We  are 
unable  to  accomplish 
this  with  our  present 
stajf,  and  it  should  be  a 
function  of  our  art 
department,  and  coidd 
be  if  we  received  some 
sort  of  ou  tside  funding.  ” 

— Cl  professor 


331  visiting  peiiormers,  311  recitals,  141  special 
seminars,  126  dance  performances,  and  26  opeia 
performances. 

The  combined  budget  for  the  educational 
institutions  is  large-at  least  S2,()0().()00  was  spent 
on  extra  cnrricnlar  programs  in  the  arts,  with  more 
than  31,()00,()00  of  this  amount  being  the  total 
over  all  budgets  for  the  art  schools.  Four  art  schools 
reported  a combined  deficit  of  appioximatcly 
$25,()00.  and  two  reported  a total  snrplns  of  8610. 

The  colleges  and  nniversities  spent  at  least 
8(370,000  in  simply  presenting  their  event.s-none  ol 
these  schools  included  any  overhead  expenses, 
professional  or  staff  salaries  oi-  maintenance  costs, 
'rheater  performance  expenses  were  a minimnm  ol 

8226.000,  opera  performances  cost  at  least  865,000, 
dance  presentations  were  o\er  816.000.  concerts 
were  more  than  8137,000  and  recitals  totaled  o\cr 

810.000.  Fxhibits  budgets  were'  at  least  851,000; 
lectures,  8110,000;  films  847,000;  sennnars,  822,000; 
and  visiting  performers  cost  ov('r  8137,000.  1 wo 
schools  did  not  submit  individnal  figures  for  their 


events,  but  an  additional  84(3,000  was  si)ent  by 
these  two  schools  on  their  programs. 

The  audience  participation  for  both  groups  was 
over  1,000,000,  with  the  great  majority  ol  these 
people  attending  college  and  university  e\ents 
rather  than  art  school  programs,  dlicatcr 
performances  at  the  colleges  and  nniversities 
accounted  for  at  least  214,000  people,  opera 
performance's  lor  anothc'r  40,000  indic  idnals,  dancc' 
performance's  for  at  least  43.000,  concerts  lor 
another  137,000,  and  recitals  for  52,000.  At  least 
314,000  people  \ isited  college  exhibits,  194,000 
attended  special  lecture's,  124,000  saw  films,  3,000 
attended  seminars  and  (35,000  .saw  \ isiting 
performers. 

The  problems  of  the  colleges  and  nnieersities 
were  le'w  in  comparison  to  the'  art  groups.  Most  fc'lt 
that  programming  was  their  most  pressing  problem, 
followed  by  facilities,  and  then  commnnity 
re'sponse.  A few  ol  the  sc'hools  ne'C'd  financial  aid, 
technical  assistance,  and  additional  staff  and 
course's.  Of  the  art  schools,  about  one'-third  need 
financial  help,  some'  need  lacilitie's,  and  a le'w  nc'C'd 
more  personnel,  publicity,  and  comnmnite'  response. 
Only  a couple  groups  felt  that  leadership  or 
programming  was  a problem. 

At  k'ast  57  schools  plan  to  build  or  bn>'  additional 
lacilitie's;  four  plan  to  add  more  courses  to  their 
cnrricnla;  three  are  planning  to  ha\e  additional 


''The  town  and  gown 
concep t — the  ( livisi o n 
of  the  community  and 
the  college  on  the 
American  scene — is 
disappearing  as  fast  as 
the  American  biiffalo 


— a rnmsi/lnmia  educator 


extracuniculiir  programs,  and  many  will  augment 
the  staffs  of  their  fine  arts  departments. 

In  addition  to  presenting  artistie  programs  and 
events  for  their  students,  many  eolleges  and 
universities  also  pro\  ide  facilities,  courses,  and 
acti\ities  that  eneonrage  student  participation  in 
artistic  endea\ors.  For  man\-  students,  particnlarly 
those  from  rural  areas  who  have  not  had  the 
adxantages  of  nearh\'  enltnral  facilities,  the  school 
programs  are  their  first  exposure  to  the  fine  arts. 

I here  are  at  least  42  college  art  galleries, 

98  libraries,  31  mnsenms,  48  cinemas,  12  opera 
groups,  64  collegiate  choruses,  42  glee  clubs,  fi\  e 
ballet  companies  and  18  modern  dance  groups. 

1 heie  aie  also  6/  courses  in  creativ'e  writing,  76  in 
art  history,  and  78  in  music  history.  At  least  16 
universities  and  colleges  support  arts  conncils,  nine 
have  cnltural  centers,  78  have  theaters,  43  have 
bands,  22  have  symphonies,  and  39  have  ensembles. 
And  there  are  opportunities  in  the  plastic  arts— 

5.J  schools  have  painting  courses,  37  have  sculj^ture 
studies,  28  offer  photography  classes,  27  have 
ciafts  programs,  15  offer  opportunities  for 
architectural  study,  and  three  offer  architectural 
degrees. 

Both  the  art  schools  and  the  state’s  private  and 
public  colleges  and  nniversities  feel  that  the 
programs  of  the  Council  on  the  Arts  arc  essential. 

At  least  one-fifth  of  the  institutions  need  hel])  in 
securing  facilities  or  in  operating  their  programs; 
many  felt  that  the  Council  conld  be  of  assistance  in 
increasing  community  response  to  cultural  programs, 
and  several  need  technical  assistance,  financial  aid 
and  additional  staff. 

The  importance  of  the  state’s  educational 
institutions  in  artistic  appreciation  and  i^articipation 
cannot  be  underestimated.  All  the  cnltural  groups 
agiee  that  education  is  the  key  factor  in  building 
sufficient  support  and  interest  in  artistic  activities, 
and  many  commented  favorably  on  the  cooperation 
between  their  groups  and  the  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  state.  4'hc  colleges  also  play  a 
major  role  in  bringing  fine  artistic  activities  to  the 
communities  as  well  as  to  students.  • 


Many  of  otir  children 
are  caught  between 
television  and  other 
forms  of  interest  and 
taste.  We  must  get 
together  in  providing 
these  children  with  the 
realities  of  life — 
contributions  of  the  past 
and  present — so  that 
they  can  make  a 
decision. 

— an  educator 


In  educating  a 
community,  the 
emphasis  should  he 
placed  on  the  receptive 
minds  of  children  and 
young  adults,  and  on 
instilling  in  our  youth 
an  aesthetic  appreciation 
in  the  arts  through 
visual  and  informative 
techniques.  ’’ 

an  educational  representative 


THE  SURVEY... 

The  artistic  substance 
of  Pennsylvania 


We  ure  on  the  thre.shold  ol  a new  era  ol 
potential  arti.stie  and  enltnral  aehieveinent.s.  We 
have  eompleted  our  .snr\ey  a.s  mandated  by  the 
Iw'gislature,  dialeetieally  eolleeting  pertinent  and 
meaningful  faets,  .showing  realistically  the  status 
of  tlie  arts  in  Pennsylvania.  'Phis  task  was 
aeeomplished  with  a deep  sense  ol  resj^onsihility. 

It  was  inenmlient  upon  ns  to  lunetion  in  a 
Iree-spirited  way,  eomhined  with  good,  sound 
hiisiness  management  practices.  We  were  duty-hound 
to  eonccMii  ourseKes  w'ith  both  a ((uantitati\e 
and  (pialitative  compilation  ol  data  eoneerning 
Pennsylvania’s  artistic  and  enltnral  laeilities. 


Through  this  effort,  it  is  hoped  that  we  can  close 
the  intelligence  gap  and  fully  utilize  the  potential 
ol  the  aitist,  aitistic*  giouj)s  and  cultural  institutions. 

I he  Commonwealth  ol  PennsyKania  Council  on 
the  .\rts  is  the  only  state  agency  that  has  a single 
purpose  and  direction  eoneerning  the  arts  and 
cultiue.  Piior  to  the  creation  ol  the  Council,  other 
agencies  had  passing  interests  and  stood  on  the 
peripheiy;  there  was  no  total  eommitment. 

CvOncurrent  with  the  snr\ev  w'ork  it  w'as 
imperati\e  that  the  Conneil  set  forth  a hlneprint 
for  action,  ft  wars  determined  that  in  all  its  efforts  it 
w'onld  seek  the  highest  standards  and  pursuit  of 
e.xeellenee  in  e\er>'  field  of  ereati\  e endea\'or.  For 
example,  this  hook  not  only  sets  forth  the  results  of 
the  statewa'de  sur\ey  hnt,  in  itself,  is  an  artistic 
offering  indieati\  e of  our  (piality  goals. 

1 he  Conneil  s philosophy  is  comparable  with  the 
declaration  of  purpose  a.s  set  forth  by  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  The  Conneirs  oh]eeti\es  include  these 
desires; 

...  to  increase  opportunities  for  citizen 
appreciation  and  enjo\'ment  of  the  arts 
through  a w ider  distribution  of  our 
artistic  resources  throughout  all  areas 
of  the  state; 

• • . to  sustain  and  encourage  indi\  idnal 
l)erformiug  aud  ereatixe  artists; 

...  to  help  sustain  and  dexedop  ('xisting 
ind('pendent  institutions  of  the  arts; 

■ . . to  increase  the  axxareness  and 

importance  ol  the  ai  ts  to  onr  eitiz.ens 
through  educational  and  experinu'ntal 
projects; 

...  to  prox  ide  citizen  participation  in  local 
artistic  programs  through  a partnership 
xvith  other  statxvs; 

• • . to  prox  id(‘  the'  iieoplc*  of  this  state  with 
nexv  oi^portunitix's  iu  all  aspects  of 
the  arts; 

...  to  act  oil  the  principle  that  llu'  arts  are 
primarilx-  a matter  for  prixatx'  and 
local  iiiitiatix{‘. 


Along  with  tlic  development  of  a basic 
philosophy,  during  its  initial  stages  the  Conncil 
was  dnty-honnd  to  mount  a meaningful  program 
of  support.  It  prov  ided  assistanee  for  existing  and 
newly-formed  local  and  regional  arts  festivals, 
professional  companies  of  national  reputation, 
semi-professional  and  amateur  organizations  with 
professional  potential,  innovative  and  experimental 
projects.  These  programs  were  supported  hv' 
hederal,  State  and  local  funds.  The  Council’s 
method  of  support  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  careful  evaluations  and  screenings  of  requests  for 
grants-in-aid  initiated  by  indiv  iduals  and  groups 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  thus  giving  proof 
of  the  tremendous  groundsvv'ell  ol  public  interest  in 
the  arts  and  culture.  After  the  Council  accepted 
each  project,  it  was  audited  at  both  a State  and 
federal  level.  During  1966-1967,  more  than  eight 
million  individuals  were  exposed  to  Council 
supported  artistic  programs.  Through  the  fiscal 
years  including  1966-1967  and  1967-1968  our 
grant-in-aid  program  included  thirty-one  major 
projects.  The  Council  was  directly  responsible  for 
bringing  107,345  federal  tax  dollars  back  to  the 
Commonwealth  since  May  1967. 

In  addition  to  financial  support,  the  Council  and 
its  staff  established  a program  of  technical  a.ssistance 
to  provide  a worthwhile  advisory  service  to  local, 
regional  and  statewide  groups.  The  Council’s  staff 
has  provided  information  to  many  Pennsylvania 
citizens,  artistic  groups  and  Legislators.  We  have 
also  served  as  a catalyst  in  the  development  of 
many  new  local  and  regional  arts  councils,  alliances, 
associations  and  cultural  groups.  Forty-eight 
qualified  consultants  representing  all  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth  met  at  a Council  sponsored  seminar 
to  develop  new  directions  and  goals  for  local  and 
statewide  arts  festivals.  We  have  developed  an 
effective  liai.son  with  the  l^ennsylvania  Society  of 
Architects  to  jointly  improve  the  texture  of 
architectuie  within  the  State.  I he  Council  is  in  the 
piocess  of  creating  (id  hoc  committees  composed  of 
outstanding  Pennsylvanians,  representing  all  the  art 
forms,  and  geographical  areas  of  the 


Commonvv'ealth.  "Fhese  committees  will  help  to  keep 
the  Conncil  informed  of  the  needs  ol  both  the  arts 
and  the  people.  We  have  counseled  many  indiv  idual 
artists  and  groups  concerning  both  artistic 
evaluations  and  business  practices  that  could 
implement  creative  freedom.  Inuring  these  initial 
stages  the  Conncil  was  careful  not  to  stifle  or 
interfere  with  local  initiative. 

Ihronghont  most  ol  onr  history  the  arts  have  been 
supported  by  a limited  list  of  patrons  and  private 
foundations.  I’he  Federal  government,  through  the 
National  Fndovv  inent  on  the  Arts,  and  onr  State 
government,  through  its  wisdom  in  creating  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts,  have  become  the 
second  segment  of  our  society  to  commit  themselves 
to  the  arts.  If  our  succeeding  generations  are  to 
participate  in  a vv'orthwhile  artistic  and  cultural 
environment,  all  the  people  must  now  recognize  the 
support  the  arts  recpiire.  In  order  to  utilize  onr 
potential  in  a post-industrial  era  we  must  meld  the 
talents  of  the  artist,  the  scientist  and  the 
industrialist  and  encourage  total  community 
inv'olv'ement. 

Our  future  plans  must  include  expanding  the 
limited  alliance  between  the  artist  and  the  patron, 
the  business  community,  pins  the  State  and  Federal 
gov'ei'nments.  Modein  society  is  a vast  coopeiative 
enlerirrisc  in  which  everyone  must  plav^  his  role. 
all  hav'c  a commitment  and  no  one  segment  of  our 
society  can  stand  on  the  peripherv  and  not 
contribute.  It  is  evident  that  the  roles  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Arts  must  plav^  are 
many  faceted.  W'e  must  hell")  the  members  of 
society  enjoy  a continuing  expericmcc  of 
accomplishment,  thus  ac(|uiring  a sense  of 
vv'orthiness;  we  must  develop  their  sensibilities, 
aesthetically,  (miotionally  and  intellectnallv'.  It  could 
very  vv'ell  b('  the  time  to  set  aside  worthless 
rhetoric  and  concentrate  on  the  development 
ol  an  environment  that  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  aitist  to  express  himsell  in  his  chosen  nu'dinm. 

Vincent  H.  Artz,  Executive  Director 
Coininonwcaltli  of  Pcnn.sylvania  (a)uiuil  on  the  .Vrl.s 
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‘"Architecture  is  not 
merely  a successful 
container-product  for 
human  usage,  hut  it 
must  reveal  or  initiate 
the  flexible  structure  of 
Man  5 existence  and  the 
innumerable 
relationships  in  human 
behavior.  If  we  fail  to 
do  so,  we  have  no 
reason  for  Architecture 
or  Architects.  ’’ 

— an  architect 
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